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By Tony Spencer-Smith 

Special to The Star 

JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH Africa 
— ■ Emergency law detention In 
South Africa Is "Inhumane" and 
"falls far short of the Institutional 
criteria demanded of a civilized 
nation," according to a newly- pu- 
blished study of torture reports. 
The study by Don Foster, associ- 
ate professor In the University of 
Cape Town's psychology depart- 
ment, with research by Diane San- 
dler and contributions from Dennis 
Davis, associate law professor at 
the university, Is baaed on inter- 
views with more than 160 former 
detainees, snd details the meth- 
ods of torture reportedly used 
against them. 

It says that since torture as 
practised In South Africa "con- 
travenes not only human rights 
but medical, legal and psychologi- 
cal ethics," and safeguards 
usually have proved Ineffective In 
protecting detainees, detention 
without trial should be abolished. 

It eaya, however, that a study of 
security legislation over the paat 
26 years gives no grounds for op- 
timism that this is likely. "As the 
present government's reform pro- 
posals are Inextricably linked to 
the repression of a whole range of 
organizations, It Is extremely un- 
likely that such legislation will be 
abolished; rather, It will be brought 
Into increaelng use," tha study 
says. 

Carried out under the auspices 



of the Institute of Criminology at 
Cape Town University, with funds 
from the Form Foundation In the 
United States, the study aimed to 
Investigate systematically claims 
by former detainees about all 
aspects of their detention from ar- 
rest to release, and mental and 
physical after-affeots. 

In the first study of its kind 
undertaken In South Africa, former 
detainees were interviewed by 


trained researchers In Durban, Jo- 
hannesburg, Cape Town, East 
London and Port Elizabeth. The 
Interviews were conducted before 

re * 8,8,8 °* 6mer 9 B ncy In 
1986, and a preliminary report of 
findings was released that year. 

Now the survey's full record has 
been published. "It gives a horrific 
glimpse of the dark underworld of 
white power, where terror and 
pain are used to maintain the poli- 


Babies in da nger from lead pollution 
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By Emil Zubryn 
Special to The Star 

MEXICO CITY — Lead pollution 
has become so bad In Msxlco City 
that increasing numbers of preg- 
nant women and new-born Infants 
need treatment for contaminated 
blood, according to local hospitals 
and health researchers. Some say 
the principal cause Is the city's 
polluted atmosphere, although 
government officials maintain 

there is Insufficient data to esta- 
blish this. 

One hospital recently reported 
that 90 per cent of children born 
there needed immunization to eli- 
minate toxic agents from their 
blood. In some Instances, babies 
had to undergo total blood re- 
placement because of contamina- 
tion by lead and other toxins, and 
the presence of viruses and bac- 
teria, according to a source at La 
Raza Hospital. 

A pediatrician at the hospital, 
run by the Mexican Social Secur- 
ity Institute, said, "The lives of In- 
fants In the womb are threatened 
by the combined effects of malnu- 
trition and atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

Road traffic In Greater Mexico 
City, which has a population of 
more than 14 million, Is rated 
among the densest In the world. 
Fumes from leaded gasoline conti- 
nuously pollute the atmosphere, 
as does smoke belching from fac- 
tory chimneys. 

According to a recent United 
Nations Envlrnoment Programme 
study, gasoline In Mexico has one 
of highest fead contents In the 
world. The study "cautlonusly 
suggests this may be why a sur- 
vey of 170 city and Industrial sites 
in 50 Countries found the highest 
•levels of lead contamination In 
blood were in Mexico City. It noted 
that in Tokyo, where contamina- 
tion was found to be lowest, gaso- 
line has been lead-free since 
■1976. 

Other studies suggest good 
contamination could also be re- 
sponsible for the high levels of 
lead In blood in the Mexican capi- 
tal. Mexican research has shown 
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c a 8 deny there 18 conclu- 
u!ari d 8 fo but lnd ®P®ndent researchers say 
lead pollution In crowded Mexico City has 

h£uat ne f 8 88rloU8 health menace. Auto ex- 
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high lead pollution levels In canned 
beans, the staple food for millions 
of Mexicans, blamed on lead sol- 
dering of can seams. 

Mexican officials agree atmos- 
pheric pollution In the city has be- 
come a cause for concern, and an 
anti-pollution programme has 
been launched which Includes in- 
troduction ol gasoline with a lower 
lead content. They maintain, how- 
ever, that the situation Is "not 
alarming." 

According to Manuel Camacho 
Solis, head of the Ministry of Ur- 
ban Development and Ecology, 
There may be a link between the 
city 8 high pollution levels and de- 
teriorating health of residents, but 
there Is insufficient data to deter- 
p au8e_ and -effect relation- 
snip. He said Mexico has never 
had the "critical situation" exper- 
enced by Us Angeles In the Un- 
11?^ States, although authorities 
there have been working for three 
decades to reduce pollution levels. 

"What Is Important Is to detect 
when pollution becomes danoer- 
ous to health — but Just now we 
don t . have this Information," he 
52£ to Mexico's In- 

J 0010 ^ 1 Research 
' n ® L\ ut0 - ^blea and adults in the 
Vailey of Mexico, the Industrial 
heartland centred around the capi- 
tal, have blood-lead contamination 

K® ‘wtoe the limits set by world 
health authorities. 1 


ures were given by then neuro- 
sciences division of the Mexican 
Psychiatric Institute. 

According to researcher Ste- 
phen J. Rothenberg, one study of 
blood samples from mothers and 
babies showed 50 per cent with a 

IME* ' han 14 m9 lead 

institute, backed by the 

^h° na Cou P c " of Science and 
Technology, is to make a nation- 
wide study of lead contamination. 

The main goal, said a sookes- 

"K ^ ft wil,ba to gather reliabKa- 

ihi C L on H 10 effects of lead on 
the fetus In various stages of 
pregnancy. a ur 


tjcal status quo," said one analyst. 
The new account is written by 
Foster, with the exception of some 
legal sections by Davis. 

When the findings were rel- 
eased In 1985, they were vlgo- 
rously denied by police and by the 
then Minister of Law and Order 
Louis Le Grange. "Only 13.7 per 
cent of Section 29 detainees be- 
tween 1882 and 1985 reported 
complaints or laid charges of ass- 
ault, so the researchers’ figures 
must be wrong, and in none of 
these cases of alleged assault 
were the allegations proved in a 
court of law." 

He said the report was "tho- 
roughly subjective and politically 
biased; Its sole purpose was to 
□ring Into dispute and under su- 
spicion the government, the se- 
curity police, and the system of 
security legislation." 

Foster maintains the findings 
I cannot be dismissed on scienti- 
flc, political or any other grounds. 
Fadings with respect to Interroga- 
tion paractlces and treatment of 
security detainees are quite clear, 
if thoroughly unpleasant. "Torture, 

In terms of both physical and psy- 
chological abuse, Is a relatively 
standard procedure." 

The report says physical torture 
was alleged in 83 per cent of 
cases dealt with, despite regular 
claims by the authorities that no 
torture occurs In prisons, police 
stations and 8ecurity police head- 
quarters. Foster says the most 
frequent form of torture (75 per 
cent) was beating, "Including 
punching, hitting, kicking, slapping 

Sfth W ® i a » b0atin 9 and whipping 
with variety of implements." The 

next most frequently reported 
5™ LJ f Physical abuse was forced 


Although research will he E rn L° Physical abuse 
concentrated on Mexico City It a,and,n 9 (50 per cent). 
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An institute official said a recent Cltvfmm J n J abitan ,! a of Mexico 
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tratJons of 20 micrograms of lead 4 . 
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This was followed by being 
forced to maintain abnormal body 
positions (34 per cent), Including 
crouching, standing on toes with 
IT ° utstra ohed. holding chairs 
? ,5, r obJecta ab ove the head 
and holding a position as if sitting 
In an Imaginary chair. The fourth 
most commonly reported torture 
or £ ad 9ymna8lum-type ex- 
ercises (28 per cent). 

In addition, Foster says, 26 per 

£? n i.I e K? rtad u th0y were subjected 

•rtrSSffi 8hbck - 18 P® r <»nt to 

strangulation by hand or by means 

“ 8 0,( Jh or towel, and 14 per 
cent to bodily suspension in vari- 
ous forms. 

?* Physical torture 

J™ 1 "Sprt®* 1 by 27 per cent of 

cases, he says. These included: 

w,th ,fl 98 con- 

arounrt 25? ??*® nd chaina P ,aced 
around neck (16 per cent). 


under feet or into the 
percent). ‘^“Oyttro. 

esnti. 088 o* °° ld " aif f®, Buwj, 

Other abuses reported 
or more cases hSBS"^ 

under th^™*'**** 

ai^Mr wnin,oih! ‘« 

Ha Y. in fl hands cut vi, 
'brick ° r m0emalla cnishedby! 

seTatah*™ 1 

— Being held out ol a 
car. ■ 

— Being tied to a tree snd la,, 
ing body and face scrubbed mi) 
hard brush. 

Other detainees reported to 
their breasts squeezed; to 
forced to drink salt water; to 
made to exercise wearing un- 
filled shoes; and being put nh 
boot of a car. 

"Even this substantial list doet 
1 not entirely exhaust the ranged 
1 abuses,' ' Foster writes. Tha sbA I 
calls for detailed legislation ltd I 
would offer minimal safeguard): 
against further abuse of k 
talnees. It says the rights of dc- : 
tainees, plus the duties andlmsta- 
tlons of state officials such asa- 
curlty police and prison personnel 
"should be laid down by P 
iiament In the form of ea^ty » 
cessible legislation which grsrb 
detainees clearly enhrortt 
rights." 

This should include a dear op- 
erational definition of torture, al 
severe penalties for people pra- 
tising it. The report also advocated 
that there be no more than ho 
interrogators present at any lb* 
who should identify themselves h 
detainees by nama and numbs 
Interrogations should be video- 
taped. 

Solitary confinement should t* 
abolished, it says, and delaine# 
should have access to their off 
doctors and lawyers, and to 
tors including family, Irienos w 
members of support group*-™* 
should have reading arw wnmi 
materials of their own choice 

Investigative procedures ferpj 
lice and prison personnel sn« 
be codified to ensure torture >» 
abuse are discontinued, and an 
dependent watching body »» 
be established, with full 
detainees and detention fw®** 
at any time. The researchers 
professional bodies such as 

Psychological Association 

Society of Paychialnsla J 
failed to make even % 
statements condam KnM’ 
present system 0 d «erja 
while the record of hBjJ "JJJ 
and other professional bodW 
been "less than adequate «« 
tempting to combat torture. 

They recommend tbjLSj 
professional bodies, 
those representing 
religion, appoint c^rnlltees 
brief to monitor and chaNeng 
ture and abuse of 
tainees. 


"We warn further tM 
courts do not intervene 
detainees being tr9at ®| ng 
violation of even the 

ministerial directives or 

and to render datai ^ fi£ j 

tons Inadmiasible. cwW 

the courts and in the ojj 
tics system, will be 
destroyed," the report 
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By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

WHILE THE participants in the 
national education seminar were 
discussing reforms for Jordan's 
education system, the Ministry of 
Education MoE has already been 
going ahead with the development 
of the physical and institutional in- 
frastructure necessary to turn 
those reform ideas Into reality. 

Negotiations are now underway 
with the World Bank (W6) for r 
$ 40 million loan towards an overall 
$108.6 million project which will 
have far reaching affects on both 
the "hard'' and the "software'' of 
the school system. According lo 
Dr Mohammad Abusal, director of 
Projects at the MoE, previous WB 
loans have been mainly for school 
buildings whereas the new pro- 
gramme will focus on the im- 
provement of educational quality 
in general and the new WB sup- 
port will be an educational sector 
investment loan rather than a spe- 
cifically building loan. 

The new project has three com- 
ponents — school buildings, Insti- 
tutional development and im- 
provement of educational quality 
and relevance. 

The first component involves 
the building of 68 elementary 
schools with a total of 66,000 
places which will replace existing 
overcrowded and unsuitable 
rented premises. The second com- 
ponent, institutional development, 

Is concerned with strengthening 
the capability of the MoE in the 
areas of planning, management 
and evaluation of programmes and 


MoE turns reform ideas into reality 
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Part of a school project carried out by the MoE 

student performance. Members of concerned with Improving the con- 
the ministry staff will be able to go tent of education offered throu- 
abroad on fellowships to widen ghout the education system. This 
their experience in these areas, will be done through the provision 

will f0r6i9n experts ? f in ' service training programmes 

will come to Jordan. for about 30,000 teachers over 

The third component of the pro- the next nine years, by improving 
gramme, and the one that repre- the availability and use of teaching 
sents a new departure for both materials In schools and hv th B 
the MoE and the WB, will be establishment of new vocational 
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programmes in secondary schools 
and community colleges. 

Altogether, says Dr Abusal, the 
new programme is in line with the 
current re-orientation processor of 
Jordanian education, and contin- 
ues a substantial history of valu- 
able co-operation between the 
MoE and the WB. Since 1972, the 
WB has provided a total of $114 
million in loans towards six educa- 
tional projects with a total value of 
$321 million. According to govern- 
ment priorities, all of the projects 
work has bean planned. Dr Abusal 
says Jordan now has a good net- 
work of vocational trade schools 
and by the end of the decade 
should reach Its goal of having 40 
per cent of secondary students in 
vocational schemes. 

Work on the educational projects 
Is organized through the MoE's 
General Directorate of Projects, 
and School Building Department. 
The Directorate's Engineering Af- 
fairs Department Is also involved 
in an extensive school building 
programme funded mainly from 
tne ministry's own budget. 

The current Five Year Plan calls 
J* *5® M °j= *0 spend a total of JD 
123.9 million on building new 
schoos and upgrading existing 
a figure which includes 
Doth the educational projects and 
regular school building. At the 
compulsory level the goal is to ac- 
commodate growing student num- 
bera and to replace 35 per cent of 
pu dings now rented with purpose 
built schools. 

In the secondary sector the min- 
istry hopes to upgrade vocational 
education do away with all rented 
buildings, build central schools in 
remote areas, and integrate 
academic and vocational facilities 
In unified schools. Laboratories, 


Vocational Workshops i>. 
Gymnasiums, play 
multi-purpose halls are 
added to existing £.V 
prove the facilities 
students. 

The education 
Projects 

The Ministry of Educat-v. 
cntional projects ha» ' ; 
slendily in size and ccsts-'. 
first project was begun h 
Along l he way foreign cor. ' 
have continued lo provics’-' 
enable technical assisiar-V . 
the ministry has cont,n i; ' 
panded its participation in r;‘ 
ministration of the pro#-.' . 
Jordanian contracting 
have steadily mcrcas £ j •. 
share of construction ivori 

The six projects undent 
date are as follows; 

— First educational pro^t- 
blished 1972, compteled i : - : 
Cost — $12 million for hoc; 
prehensive schools and r ; 
community colleges. 1 

— Second educational 
completed In 1981. Cost -b 
million for seven compete-, v 
schools and community a'd 
including the Ammoun Hotel* i 
ing college. Technical ass'dlr.' 
was funded by the Intentfc- 
Labour Organization (ILOjard- 
ecuted by UNESCO. \ 

— Third educational fc! 
completed in 1985. Cost- S, 
million for five compress j 
schools, one industrial setatf... 
two community colleges. 

1 assistance was funded by its u- 
ited Nations Development F{ 
gramme (UNDP), and Implerwi 
by Oklahoma State Uniwrsitf [ 

— Fourth educational ?{ 
gramme, completed in 1988. Ce i 
— $60 million for four vocal* 
schools and four community ct 
leges. Technical assistance 
funded by UNDP and Impleiw^ 
by Oklahoma State University j 

— For the 1st - 
the WB acted as the 
agency for the technical 
tance programme. This tea % 
ever, was taken by the MotRi 
the 5th project onwards. [ 
— Fifth educational proW 
under implementation. u* j 
$87 million for 18 
schools. Technical assstarjjp 
funded by the UNDP whitefl**}., 
tish Government provWM i 
million loan and the SaudiFW 
Economic Development W 
80 million Riyals. The ^ 
assistance programme s . 

implemented by Hedco of w* 

— Sixth educational proj^ 
under implemenlation. 

$122 million for 31 
schools, 16 general 6 S 
schools, and extensions 
isting secondary schw , ^ 
cal assistance is bBin { s 
the United States 
International 

(USAID). . 
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King holds talks with 
Iraqi president 

. His Majesty King Hussein made 
Is^t Sng visit . 0 Iraq Sun- 
daw during which he held talks 
^ Iraqi President Saddsm 
Hussein on recent developments 
in ihe Gulf conflict. Talks also fo- 
rjised on regional, and inter- 
Sal efforts to put Security 
Council Resolution 598 Into effect 
as well as bilateral relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

The King was accompanied on 
the visit by Prime Minister Zaid Al- 
Rilai, Chief of the Royal Court, 
Marwan Al Qassem and Minister 
of Court Adnan Abu Odeh. 

King meets the Saudi 
Minister of Interior 

• Gulf developments and efforts 
to end the devastating conflict as 
well as efforts exerted by Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan to achieve Arab 
solidarity came under discussion 
In the meeting held Monday be- 
tween His Majesty the King and 
Ihe visiting Prince Nayef Ben Ab- 
del Aziz, the Saudi interior minis- 
ler. The discussion also touched 
on Saudi-Jordanian relations. 

During the meeting, King Huss- 
ein decorated Prince Nayef with 
Al-Nahda first-class order. 

Prince Nayef earlier described 
his three-day visit to Jordan as a 
reflection of the strong brotherly 
relations existing between the two 
Arab countries and called for 
maintaining contacts among Arab 
governments at all levels with the 
aim of promoting inter-Arab ties in 
the various domains. 

King affirms support for 
Kuwait 

• His Majesty King Hussein has 
affirmed Jordan's backing for Ku- 
wait in the face of outside threats 
and dangers. 

His Majesty made the pledge 
upon receiving a message from 
Kuwaiti ruler Sheikh Jabel. Al- 
Ahmad Al-Sabah, delivered by Ku- 
waiti Deputy Premier, Foreign Min- 
ister Sheikh Sabah Al-Ahmad Al- 
Sabah. 

During the audience at Monday 
evening, the King also voiced sup- 
port for Kuwait's efforts to seek 
a settlement for the lran-!raq war 
in accordance with UN Security 
Council Resolution 508. 

Earlier upon arrival In Amman, 
Sheikh Sabah described the Ira- 
nian miBslle attack on Kuwait as a 
S , 8erlou e development that 
“119 for concern as the missiles 
ended near residential areas and 
industrial plants. 

Sheikh Sabah left Amman Tues- 
day for Moscow for talks with So- 
i r ® waders on efforts to press 
'ran into accepting resolution 598. 

He was entrusted by the 

rJZ ’ if 4 asue Seven-Member- 
wmmlttee to visit the Soviet capi- 

«iiih°*J )uroue Qulf Peace efforts 
P 0r fYienont members of 
ine Security Council. 

whIi? Wn F I rlnce Hassan, mean- 
tor !^ 8 , C ! lved the Kuwaiti minis- 
honou? ater 0ave . a dinner in his 

Queen Noor 
Inaugurates Housing 
Projects 

Monday M i« eaty Queen Noor. last 

Cet y m n n a , Ug n Uraled the Urban 

new K^ii^P^raent's (UDD) 


Events of the week 


By Moh’d Attlyh Mahmoud 


Kasm ends a 
three-day visit 

• Syrian Prime Minister Adbul 
Raouf Al Kasm left Amman last 
Saturday following a three-day vi- 
sit that witnessed a historic event; 
The Bigning of an agreement pro- 
viding for a joint utilization of the 
Yarmouk River waters through the 
construction of Al Wihda Dam. 

Dr Kasm's talks with Prime Min- 
ister Zaid Al Rifai and other Jorda- 
nian ministers also dealt with 
other aspects of bilateral co- 
operation. 

The Cabinet, meanwhile, ap- 
proved a bill for the ratification of 
the Jordanian-Syrian dam agreem- 
ent held Saturday evening 
headed by Prime Minister Zaid 
Al Rifai. 

It also diecided to send the bill 
to the house of representatives 
for final endorsement as soon as 
the house convenes In the forth- 
coming sesslon.The bill will be 
dealt with as a matter of urgent 
nature 

Masri’s talks In Peking 

■ During his visit to China this 
week, foreign Minister Taher 
Al-Masrl held talks with his 
Chinese counterpart on the Middle 
East problem and bilateral rela- 
tions. 

The two ministers voiced satis- 
faction with the friendly relations 
currently existing between the two 
countries and with the level of 
their bilateral co-operation. 

Al-Rawahdeh visits 
Cairo 

• Amman Mayor, Abdul Rauf Al 


Rawabdeh will visit Cairo on 21 
September in response to an invi- 
tation extended to him by the gov- 
ernor of Cairo. 

Mr Rawabdeh will hold talks 
with Egyptian officials on the pro- 
motion of bilateral co-operation. 


A day of solidarity with 
Iraq 

• A rally for solidarity with the 
Iraqi people In their brave resis- 
tance of the Iranian aggression, 
was held last Tuesday at the Pa- 
lace of Culture, and attended by 
over 3000 Jordanian citizens. 

The rally was organized by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social 
Development on the occasion of 
"The Day of Solidarity with Iraq." 

A number of speakers repre- 
senting different Jordanian asso- 
ciations and institutions made 
speeches at the gathering, In 
which they voiced appreciation for 
Jordan's unwavering support of 
Iraq and His Majesty King Huss- 
ein's ceaseless efforts to end the 
Iraq-lran war. 

Minister of Labour and Social 
Development Khalid Al Haj Hassan 
pointed to Jordan's firm stand In 
support of Iraq and blamed the 
Iranian rulers for attempting to 
split Arab ranks and endanger the 
Pan-Arab security. 

He said that the aggression 
against Iraq is undoubtedly 
viewed, by Jordanians, as an ag- 
gression against Jordan. 

Among other speakers was Jor- 
dan's Mufti Sheikh Izzedln Al Ta- 
mlml, who expounded Islam's 
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viewpoint of the Iran-lraq war, 
saying that Islam "Is not honoured 
to have Iran as a fellow-Musllm 
country" because of Its persis- 
tence In pursuing aggression 
against a neighbouring Muslim 
country. 

Scholarship celling 

• The Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion has allocated the necessary 
funds for granting scholarships to 
1000 students, at the lour Jorda- 
nian universities, Salsmah Al Kha- 
rabsheh the head of Scholarship 
Department at the ministry said. In 
an Interview with Mr Kharabsheh 
added Ad-Dustour dally, that the 
ministry will not send any students 
to specialize In medicine and or 
engineering at the Jordanian univ- 
ersities except for students who 
scored the highest grades In the 
High School Certificates Examina- 
tion. He justified this decision by 
stating that the ministry had mat 
the official needs of the two spe- 
cializations scholarships pro- 
vided by foreign countlres. 

The fight against Illit- 
eracy 

• Jordan enjoys a distinguished 


position among other countries in 
the field of illiteracy erradicatlon. 
The Kingdom's efforts to over- 
come the problem have been 
made through Intensive program- 
mes and plana covering all parts 
of the country. Ministry of Educa- 
tion Secretary General Dr Rsdhi Al 
Waqfi Said. 

In a statement on the occasion 
of the "International Day for the 
Erradicatlon of Illiteracy" Dr Al 
Waqfi pointed out that the rate of 
illiteracy in Jordan has dropped 
from 67 per cent In 1961 to 26 per 
cent In 1986. 

Medical conference 
hosted in Amman 

• The first Afro-Arab gastroenter- 
ology and liver congress was 
opened in Amman on 8 September 
under the patronage of His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan. 

The Minister of Health, Dr Zaid 
Hamzeh, deputized for the Crown 
Prince In opening the conference. 

Participants from Arab, African, 
and European countries and the 
United States discussed liver dis- 
eases and hepatitiB on the first 
day of the meeting, peptic ulcer 
diseases, and accompanying com- 
plications and recant therapeutic 
approaches on the second, and 
gastro-lntestlnal malignancies 
management in the developing 
world on the final day. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The PHILADELPHIA SINGERS, a mixed-voice choral group, 
rehearses every Wednesday evening, 7:30-9:30 p.m. In the 
Haya Arts Center Theater. OLD AND NEW MEMBERS 
WELCOME. 

For further Information, Tel: 841132 or 846117. 



ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 
PRE-QUALIFICATION 
JUST TENDER NO. 006 

The Tender Committee, on behalf of Ihe Jordan University 
or Science and Technology, has pleasure In Inviting Interna- 
tional Contractors to apply far the Construction, Completion 
and Maintenance of the Faculty of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Medicine Project. 

The area of the project is around 45, 000m 1 and is including 
in addition lo Ihe Academic Constructions, life following:- 

• Milk Bar 

- Museum 

• 2 Lecture Halis and Reading 

- Auditorium 

■ Pathology Court 

- Seed House 

- Anatomy Theatre 

- Experimental Animal House 

- Animal Hospital 

- Workshop 

- Incinerator 

- Ouldinlc 

- Isolation Unit 

A pre-qualification short list will be selected from among the 
applicants, and only these will be Invited to enter into tender 
for the subject project. 

Documents should Indued as per the F.I.D,I.C: 

- Financial Status 

- Manpower 

- Experience 

- Equipments in Possession 

.Applications shoud be submitted at the Jordan Univeshy of 
Science and Technolgy Campos not later than Sunday the 11th 
of October 1987, or mailed to the following address: - 
Hie Secretary, 

Tender Cdmmitlee, 

Jordan University of Science and Technology, 

Irbid, 

Jordan. 

Telex: 55544 JUST JO 
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By Jasper Mortimer 

Special to Tha Star 

BEIRUT — The building 
barely stands. The roof has 
gone, the upper floor Is rub- 
ble, and hundreds of bullets 
have gouged chunks of mas- 
onry out of its face: But in 
one dark and grubby room 
on the ground floor, Salah 
Thahar has his workshop. 

HE EARNS 10.000 Libanaise Liras 
($70) a month from fixing ra- 
diators. he said. With a wife a 
three children to support, he can- 
not afford to pay for premises. So, 
he has moved into a derelict build- 
ing 50m from the West Beirut bar- 
ricade. "I work here," he said of 
his frontline position, “because i 
must." 

On the other side of the Green 
Line — the zig-zag of barricades 
that divides Muslim West Beirut 
from Christian East Beirut — Is 
Salon Nicholas. Fronted by a waif 
of breeze blocks, it looks more like 
the entrance to a bomb sheiter 
than a hairdresser's, inside the 
chairs are empty. 

“The shop used to be full," said 
the proprietor, who would not give 
his name. “I worked from 7 am to 
8 pm with four colleagues." Now 
he has two or three clients a day. 
As thousands of Lebanese do, he 
survives on money sent from 
abroad — his sister in Kuwait. 
However, it is not enough to move 
to a safer suburb. Like Mr Thahar, 
he is stuck. 

Dangerous as It is, the Green 
Line has become a haven far the 
war's homeless. Tens of thou- 
sands of Muslims who have fled 
the Phalange in East Beirut, as Mr 
Thahar has, or the Israelis in 
South Lebanon, have come here. 
Devastation makes for cost-free 
housing. 

Vegetable-vendor Naameh Sou- 
tane has turned the 5lh storey of 
a modern office block into a home 
for his wife and 13 children. In 
such a large area his one bed and 
three cupboards took spare, but 
there is food in the kitchen. 

He Is taking a chance, though, 
because the block stands ]u9t In- 
side no man's land. Many of these 
buildings have been shelled so 
heavily that people should not be 
allowed to occupy them. 

Four-year-old Wessam Kassab 
live 8 In the inhabitable half of a 
third storey. The other half Is walls 
without roof. Two weeks ago he 
fell off the side of the staircase 
and broke his Jawbone on the 
flight below. One can see why. 
The staircase has no bannisters. 

To walk around Ashrafleh, East 
Beirut, and Bab Edrlss. West Bei- 
rut; Is to be struck by how people 
manage to live In neighbourhoods 
■ lacerated by war. 

Boys play soccer In the fore- 
court of a high-rise. The ground 
floor Is, sand-bagged, a shell has 
punched a hole In the entrance 
, roof, and the walls above are pep- 
pered with bullet 'holes. A woman 
watches the boys from a balcony.. 
. Her windows are polythene. 

Three men play cards on a ter- 
race out of the line of fire. One 
warns the stranger not to proceed 
: further for fear of snipers. Faces 
In another window: watch the 
camera-carrying foreigner. "What, 
d'you want, mister? 1 ' say -eyes 
that have seen everything. . V 

One walks the pavement step- 
ping aside for , the breeze -block 
barriers and noticing ' that the 
lampposts are riddled with holes. 
The street's parking lane is littered 
with railway sleepers, poles and 
chains, concrete blocks;—, any- 
thing that would prevent a car- 
bomber from stopping there. 

When one peers round the bar- 
ricades, one invariably sees signs 
of life: washing on a balcony, a girl 
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Living in no man’s home ySS-sss 



Cover picture: 

Somebody knocks on a door at night. Mohammed gets scared. He 
leaps out of his second storey window. He breaks his leg. Treat- 
ment is needed. Seeing a doctor is out of the question. What he 
makes from collecting scrap Iron is barely enough to live on. 


teaving the sheltered side of a m | g ^| 
building. The Green Line people verted 
cling to their homes even as the should 
no man's land envelopes them, that L 
Like a tortoise withdrawing Into Its 8 h op a 
shell, they have learned to take to 700 
cover and to re-emerge. 

They do not always sucoeed. A Five 
Maronlte shrine at the top of Rue refugee 
Du Llban records that a 16-year- as T5C 
old girt was killed there in 1986.. ($11 
Snipers shot two women at It a natui 
am one day last April, a passerby the Mli 
said. ches h 

All Hussein Kassem (20) was k30rt ^ erl 
panelbeating a car when a shell "We 
exploded In the street last year. 

The ahrapnal . tore Into his back. 

He spent four days In hospital. Vet Xrejlj 
he continues to work In a burnt- 9|pi 
out building opposite the mound of ■plj 
earth and overturned bus which Is ■Jllffi 
the western barricade. On his In- 
come “there's nowhere else." i&tSK® 

In recent months the Green Line 
has been reasonably quiet. Rock- 't 
eta arid sniper bullets still fly, but Hp§g| 
are intermittent. With the da-. 
ployment of Syrian troops in West Hi§| 
■ Beirut In February, the inter-militia WR|S 
battles have receded. “It Is now *n 
', economic war," . ri . resident, ex- >*'i' 
.■ plained. : The enemy is inflation,' 1 

. In the two weeks of 6-20 June, 
the Llbanalge Llvra lost 17 .per 
cent agafnst the dollar. Shops on 
both sides of Beirut were raising 
their prices every few days. But 
salaries did not rise. aMfe i 

; . Bachlr Tepos, who has an outfit- BuS 
tjno shop a btogk away froth the B pB gjj 
Lines Franciscan . crossing, 1 |&p9 
recalled the days when trousers ilf§H 
: sold for 260 LL. He had ten dub-. 1S@9 
tqmere a day. : _ • 

' Today they aall.for 0;o6o.a and . - at 
he has two customers. The price °®V a * 


might seem cheap when con- 
verted to US dollars ($21), But It 
should be viewed against the fact 
that Lebanese secretaries and 
shop assistants receive 4,000 LL 
to 7,000 LL ($20 to $60) a month. 

Five out of six of the west-side 
refugees claimed Incomes as low 
as 1,600 LL to 5,000 LL a month 
($11 to $30). While one suspeota 
a natural tendency to understate, 
the Middle East Council of Chur- 
ches has found other Indicators of 
borderline existence. 

"We have had children fainting 


of hunger in the schools," said Mi- 
chel Abs, the director of the 
MECC‘a emergency relief pro- 
gramme. He has seen children 
wearing old clothes, holes In their 
shoes, and eating tea and stale 
bread "just to fill their stomachs." 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the 
refugees' poverty is psychological. 
"In Africa," said Aba, "the people 
have always been hungry, but the 
refugees used to live decently. I'm 
sure there are lots of them who do 
not manage to have 20 per cent of 
the standard of living they had be- 
fore the war." 


Tste- 


as deep depression 

Jp\°" th © opposite pok,.; 
deprima are those 2 
profitted from the war. 

Moneychanger William te, s . 
said quite candidly thai J 
enabled him to stretch the 
ence between buying and 
[ at0 3- ‘Now if someone 
buy dollars, I give him a hfaj 

If he wants to sell, l give Kk 

price. M 

The biggest profiteers 
course, are the militia. They', 
the ports, busine&asa, restaur; 
and even home-owners e.» 
truck that crosses the Green l’- 
at Kafa'at, carrying anything fro- 
food to furniture, pays about k 
LL in militia dues. 

With funds pouring in tv 
these gun-point levies, the ri'-j 
have become major employes, i 
prime source of recruits is r< 
high number of unemployed ft; 
the Green Line. "If you haven't;: 
a job, what can you do?" sad < 
young man. Whatever their to 
the militia do pay a salary olato 
4,000 LL ($20). 

The war creates poverty. f< 
poor swell the ranks or the 
and the militia continue the 
"When will it end?" Bea(70),i?i 
did not wish to give her suma^ 
asked the reporter. In the ii 
years of war she has had raft 
battles below her balcony, Kiel 
raell Army used the roof of to 
apartment block as an otaerv&fo 
post, a shell from thaUSSft* 
Jersey hit the apartment above, i 
car-bomb blew her door to bb 
and her windows reglazed b? 
times. In her own home she tel 
"continual anxiety." 

How people sustain such cori 
lions ia a mystery. Whesfl 
nsks. one receives no speciamj 
mula, no inspiring principle in-j 
him Issa (37) said he goes on. *, 
ing kebabs and coffee row» l * 
corner from a barricade, oecaw 
"I have to." He believes U» 
will end, but has no mow J* 1 
than "everything In We ‘ 
end." 

A more sober view o\ IM.JJJ 
came from Fady Abboudof^ 
banese Red Cross. Wet ia 
say," he said, "there a ro jg 
As it Is his Job to 0* IWJ* 
for the ambulances to pa# 
checkpoints, Fady has 
with nil thfi noli! cal fsetfons. 


with all the pom ca a^ 
distresses him Is the* 
talks from his own point 
there Is no unity. 

Yet like radiator repalmw^ 

har. outfitter Bachlrpa^ 
All, and housewife BJ- J 
continue topursue his J w 
edge of the Green 1 '"* 
carry on because they 
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e has two Customers. The price Dwastetloij makes for post-free housing 
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Beirut: Crossing the firing line 


By Jasper Mortimer 

Special to The Star 

a BUSINESSMAN twirls his car 
vavs A woman leads a blind man. 
^architect carries a roll of plans. 
An old Islamic-robed woman leans 
on the arm of her grand-daughter 
A man pants under the weight of 
three suitcases tied across his 
shoulders. And a lady carries a 
change of shoes as the path Is 

dusty- 

It is like the comings and goings 
0 | a railway station, except this 
station Is In the no-man's land of a 
war where, according to the Le- 
banese Police, 120,000 people 
have been killed and 4,000 
kidnapped. 

The people crossing are Shl'ltes 
and Maronltes, Sunnis and Cath- 
olics, Armenians and Greek Ortho- 
dox, and they have one thing In 
common. 

The 12-year war has cut a "de- 
marcation line' 1 through their city, 
and through their lives. Their 
homes lie on one side of It; their 
jobs, customers and friend9 on the 
other. 

Known as "Khutoot el tamas" in 
Arabic, or "llgne de demarcation" 
in French, the line is a 500m-wlde 
strip of devastated buildings and 
deserted streets. On the west side 
the people are predominantly Mu- 
slim, on the east aide Christian. 

Beirut's recourse straddles the 
line at one point, and it Is here that 
the people cross. "They risk their 
Ives,” said an East Beirut en- 
gineer who, like hundreds of thou- 
sands of Beirutis, does not dare to 
cross. 

There Is shooting. Thie reporter 
heard automatic lire twice. No- 
body flinched. The people crossing 
recognized the firing was taking 
place a kilometre down the line 
and were well used to war at that 
proximity. 

Bullets once caught Hussein 
(24) in the middle of the crossing, 
ne dived Into the Band, waited 10 
minutes for the shooting to stop, 
and hurried on. A Muslim, he haB 
to cross dally to go to dental 
achool in East Beirut. 

Few of the croaBerB admit to 
JU r ' H anything worries them It Is 
not, snipers . in the surrounding 
julldlngs, but the risk of being 
kidnapped on the "other side.” 

'The people here (West Beirut) 
Iff no mercy," said a secretary 
U 1 Beirut. She has not for- 
JJJtan the ferocious militia battles 
Iff 1 prevailed until the Syrian 
altered West Beirut In Fe- 
nJUJ* A Catholic, she added, 

-UP 1 put God before me 
ana i pray ", 


A young man from West Beirut 
who likel others did not want his 
name published, said his heart 
goes "tick" whenever his boss 
tells him tocross. He has to ferry 
documentsflnd Jewellery fittings 
between shops on either side of 
the line. 

Once the Phalanglst militia held 
him In East Beirut for five hours 
end robbed him. Today he carries- 
the fittings In his underpants. 

For most people, however, the 
crossing is merely another aspect 
ol life. "After all the other things 
we put up with," said a watch re- 
pairer in this land of 100 per cent 
inflation, power cuts and petrol 
queues, "It doesn't worry me". 

To walk the crossing takes eight 
minutes. On the east side it begins 
at the Franciscan Convent, after 
which it takes Its name. The path 
goes through a hole In the convent 
wall, the recourse stables — 
where Christian troops of the Le- 
banese Army inspect one's pass- 
port, and through the badly- 
damaged clubhouse. 

(It Is In a clubhouse room, re- 
inforced with sandbags, that the 
representatives of the Army and 
the three main militia — Amal, 
Druze and Phalange — meet daily 
to discuss breaches of the cease- 
fire.) 

The path winds on through the 
overgrown garden of the unoccu- 
pied residence of the French Am- 
bassador. One enters West Beirut 
at the Barbir roundabout to meet a 
bevy of taxi touts and a check- 
point of the Army's Muslim troops. 

What strikes the foreigner who 
crosses are the differences be- 
tween the two halves of the once- 
united city. West Beirut is in 
worse shape. Its buildings have 
suffered more shelling, Its garbage 
lies plied on the pavements, and 
the war’s homeless have moved 
Into office blocks where they hang 
washing out the windows. East 
Beirut Is more sophisticated. Its 
shops are more modern, Its rich 
drive American limousines, Its 
cinemas show upmarket films, and 
prices are about 20 per cent hi- 
gher. 

West Beirut has a Syrian - 
paratrooper checkpoint almost 
every 10 blocks, and the Syrians 
do not allow militia on the streets. 
East Beirut has few checkpoints 
but the Phalanglst militia have 
bases all over town. 

East Beirut Is more restrained In 
political art. Massive portraits of 
the Gemayel father and sons, not- 
ably the assassinated Bachir, 
stare down the main streets. But 
the walls of West Beirut are plas- 
tered with rabid anti-Israeli post- 
ers and pictures of "martyrs" — 


young Shi'ites killed fighting the 
Israelis in south Lebanon. 

One never sees a picture of Le- 
banon's president, Amin Ge- 
mayel, a Christian, in West Beirut. 
He rather sees picutres of foreign 
leaders who seem to be in full 
control of the country. In this con- 
text, franciscan becomes more 
than a crossing. It Is a footbridge 
between hostile cultures. 

The demarcation line has two 
other crossings, the Museum and 
Kafa'at. The first is for diplomats 
and parsons with special author- 
ity. It takes about 400 cars a day. 
The second is for trucks of goods 
such as food, furniture and new- 
spapers. About 60 trucks a day 
pass, each paying the militia US 
$2. 

Only Franciscan offers the 
chance to ctosb without permits 
and without tipping the militia. 

War has divided other cities: 
Berlin, Jerusalem in 1048-87, and 
Nicosia. However they have never 
had crossings as free as Beirut's. 
Franciscan Is unique, and it in- 
spires hope. “If we can have peo- 
ple going from one side to the 
other," said Cecille Choueifatl, an 
East Beirut office-manager, "we 
can have peace'. 1 . 









A young boy plays on Beirut's Green Line 
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Salah Thahar In the doorway of the heavily shelled building he has turned Into 
a radiator repalrshop 
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Only one per cent of Beirut’s one million people Jh tro^ 
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Jordan 

UNIVERSITY BRIEFS - 

U'- 1 * ‘ - - ■ 

Jordan 

• Dr Abdul Salam Al-Majali, President of the University, 
received In his office Saturday Dr Usman Takrouri, president of 
Hebron University. Dr Takrouri conveyed his university's best 
wishes to the University of Jordan on the occasion of Its silver 
Jubilee. 

During the meeting, the presfdents discussed the co- opera- 
tion and brotherly relations between the two universities and Dr 
Majall stressed his university's support for the Hebron Univers- 
ity In aJI aspects. 

• The first Arab Strategic Conference will be held under Royal 
Patronage next Tuesday. The three-day- conference, organized 
by the Strategic Studies Centre (SSC) at the university In co- 
operation with the Strategic Studies Centre In Egypt, will dis- 
cuss three working papers on the Arab regional law, historical 
development, and economic policies. 

Dr Abdel Salam Al-Majali, president of the univeraity, and 
director of the (SSC) has extended Invitations to a number of 
Jordanian and Arab scholars and researchers to participate In 
., the conference. 

• President of the university sent a letter to Aramco president In 
which he thanked him for the company's donation of $ 60 thou- 
sand to the university. In his letter, Dr Ma|ali stated that the 
step reflects Aramco's deep concern for supporting academic 
Institutions. 

Dr Ma|ali explained that half the sum will be spent on develop- 
ing projects relating to the Agriculture Faculty, and the other 
half will go for the Cancer Research Centre which will be soon 
established at the University. 

• On the occasion of the University's celebrations of its sliver 
Jubilee, the library held a book exhibition, In which ten major pu- 
blishing firms participated. The exhibition includes 45 thousand 
books and references, and Ib daily open from 8.00 am until 5.00 
pm. 

• The Iasi Issue of the university's periodical "studies," which 
is Issued by the deanBhlp of sclent Iflo researches Is dedicated 
to educational sciences. "Studies" Includes summaries of mas- 
ter theses, and is now available at the university. 
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Conference on education ; 

A serious effort to reform education 

AMMAN (Star) — The first jb*« .... 




AMMAN (Star) — The first 
national conference on eduction 
ended Its meetings In Amman on 
Monday after adopting a com- 
prehensive plan designed to im- 
prove the educational system In 
the Kingdom. 

Among the many recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference 
was one which calls for directing 
the educational system towards a 
course which makes it more com- 
patible with the needs of the so- 
ciety without upsetting the ba- 
lance between these needs and 
the requirements of the individual. 

The conference stressed the 
need to upgrade the social status 
of school teachers and project the 
teachers' distinctive role In the 
national build-up. It also recom- 
mended that compatibility be 
achieved between sciences and 
their technological applications, 
and asked that special attention 
be given to text books. 

Ths conference's recommenda- 
tions were guided by His Majesty 
King Hussein's speech in which he 
opened the conference on Sun- 
day. In his speech, King Hussein 
called for concentrating on quality 
rather than qualify in education. 
He noted that the educational 
process In the past 2 years has 
begun to slow down In terms of 
quantitative adaptation and thus 
could not cope with the rapid 
changes of the age. 

His Majesty pinpointed four 
principles which he said should 
govern the educational reassess- 
ment process. These are: 

— The need to maintain qualita- 
tive balance between the resour- 
ces end population. 

— The need to strike a balance 
between our national and Arab 
character, on the one hand, and 






His Majesty King Hussein and His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan at the opening session of the 
education conference 


openness toward world cultures 
on the other. 

- The need to adapt to the chan- 
ges of our age and secure the 
national ability to meet Its re- 
quirements. 

— And finally the need to pres- 
erve our religious heritage and 
spiritual values, and cherish re- 
spect for knowledge and for all 
forms of work. 

The national conference on edu- 
cation had been the result of 
massive efforts exerted over the 
past few months by specialized 
committees set up to study the 
education system and seek appro- 
priate ways to improve It with view 
to making it more compatible with 
the needs of the society and with 
the rapid changes of the age. 

The conference's meetings 
were chaired by His Royal High- 


ness Crown Prince Hassan, «te 
had closely followed up the work) 
of the special committees on ths 5 
reassessment of education. j 

In comments over the objeefa j 
of the conference made at Sun- [ 
day's evening session, Prire j 
Hassan said the reassessment d ! 
education Is an important and 
serious endeavour designed b ; 
cope with the dangers posed . 
against our national Identity. 

The Crown Prince added ttal 
the education Board should con- 
sider the creation of a "technical 
arm", something like a research 
centre to help In drawing up short- < 
and-long-term plans for educe- , 
tional reforms In Jordan. He 6a'd 
the projected centre should be 
assisted In its task by national ex- 
perts who can Introduce new spe- 
cializations into the educational 
carricula. 


Funds needed for CPS centres 




By Hana Shaheen 

Specials to The Star 

"CHILDREN SUFFERING from 
cerebral palsy have the right to be 
treated whereever they are," said 
Dr Samlrah. Baban h director of the 
Cerebral Relay Society (CPS) In 

t CPS Cornm0 noed 

Its med|oal services, on a 

small scale, at the Kina 
Hussein Medical Centre. "The 
number of children attending were 
overwhelming," added Dr Baban. 
Thus, other centres had to be 
325* h Zarta (1882), Irbld 

(1987)' Amman 1986) and Aqaba 

In an Ideal environment for chil- 
dren, with toys, coloured materials 
and special aids, CP centres pro- 
vide therapy through physical ex- 
ercises and baslo training In nor- 
mal dally routines, such as walking 
straight and eating properly. 

. After determining the type and 
oause of cerebral palsy, parents 
are advised how to help their chil- 
dren overcome their multiple disa- 


bilities. Dr Baban, the CPS pedla- 
triolan, stressed the importance of 
the parents' role In home man- 
agement and care as well as In 
carrying out exercises taught to 
the child and the mother at the 
centres. 

Perseverance of the family is 
another essentia! factor in rehabi- 
litating a CP child. A mother at 
Amman Centre, proudly Bald that 
her child can walk now, while 4 

yeara m 00, he was only able to 
crawl Ilka a rabbit." Four years of 
hard work achieved a miracle, she 
added. 

'The tragedy is that cerebral 
palsy can be prevented. Other 
developed countries were able to 
prevent up to 90 per cent of CP 
J® 8 ® 8 ', remarked the director of 
CP and said that It is time to pro- 
njo*®' on a national scale, a cer- 
ebral plasy prevention plan. 

Enrolling the disabled children in 
schools at the right age is one of 
the major problems the CPS face. 
Their inability to work without mo- 
bility aidB usually prevents them 


from going to school and 
municale with healthy students oi 
their age. 

Yet the CPS alms to Intrwfcfl 
rehabilitation programmes 
proved to be sufficient In over- 
coming this problem in other coun- 
tries. It plans to follow 
Education", which has been suc- 
cessfully applied In HungeiV JJf 
1945. The results achieved m 
proved that two third to g 
quarters of the physically dlsahwo 
children, taught at centres in ij 
dapest, managed to go to crdjw 
schools suitable to their nj 
abilities, without any mobility aw 
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Efforts are made to PJJJJ 
scholarships in Hungary 
niens In order to Irnprsmwjt 
ductlve Education". Meajwg 
the director of CPS,' Wj. $ 
shortage in physiotherapy. 8 ^ 
hopes that the problem 
overcome In due course ^ 
help of the Ministry of Healtn. 

Funding Is anoth |® r fi ,|t 0 tiort ! . 
obstacle. P rlvate th0 main ' 
and individuals are pjjeratfen d : 
nors, as well as the r ^ ( 

Social Societies and tha^ 
rned government! ai ^ 6 $a] 
Furthermore, th® 

Services provldes ne^ 
medical and surgical aerv 

"A work-shop Is eB w 9en !^ Ttieo- • 
children," said Or ^®2ad ic svr- 
doey, the ^ or 

geon. "In many cases 
incomplete without * ^ , 

ded Dr Theodosy. Sad V 

CPS do not own 
but depends for th f* of p h yslcaW 
man Centre f °L ^Rehabilitate ' 
Handicapped, the Jv 
Centre in Al-Ashrsfya _ 
and Farah Rehabilitation Can 
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Meditation releases blocked creativity potential 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

IVY NASSER is an unusal painter 
wtose creativity came to con- 
sciousness In the middle years of 
her life- Her childhood love of 
Minting and drawing lay dormant, 
while she devoted her early years 
to raising four children and being a 
wife and mother. Her craving for 
art which had never left her, was 
stirred by another artist who sug- 
gested a colour palette — an im- 
pressionist's palette of cadmium 
red and naples yellow — but her 
blacked potential to create was 
released by transcendental medi- 
tation and Jungian analysis. 

Over a period of a year, the indi- 
viduation process unfolding in the 
unconscious, and revealed 
through a series of richly symbolic 
dreams signalled her "rebirth" as 
a creative artist. Many of these 
highly charged dreams provided 
strong visual material which she 
committed to canvas. Her work 
consists of her inner and outer 
worlds. Her realistic art feeds on 
her environment and domestic life- 
interiors, views from windows, and 
familiar objects closely observed 
— that speak of a quiet sheltered 
life. 

But the vibrancy and warmth of 
the paintings creating a rich 
tapestried surface as detailed and 
colourful as the embroidery with 
which she surrounds herself 
speak also of a rich Inner world 
and a strong personality. The 
boldness In her Interiors, however, 
Is yet to be found in her land- 
scapes which generally fall as a 
vehicle of expression. The space 
ol the open countryside is elusive 



A painting depects an English dining room 


to a creative talent that is more 
comfortable In the confines of its 
home. There space Is contained 
and controlled, outside It Is with- 
out boundaries and seemingly li- 
mitless. Yet Mrs Nasser likes 
nothing better than to be "In plain 
air" painting landscapes, and 
marvelling In the subtle and dra- 


matic changes of light on the ter- 
rain. 

On her recent sojourn in Cy- 
prus, having bean chosen by the 
USIS to attend an artists work- 
shop there In the lace famous vill- 
age of Lefkara, Mrs Nasser fired 
her enthusiasm for landscape, and 
rural and village scenes of the 


area, much to the delight and ap- 
preciation of the organizers. 

The municipality of Lefkara, 
which has held the festival an- 
nually for the past four years, in- 
vited eight artists from Europe and 
the Middle East. However only five 
of the artists were able to particip- 
ate in the week long-painting ses- 


sion that was followed by an exhi- 
bition in which each of them had 
to display six paintings. 

The workshop was beneficial in 
the sense that it brought together 
artists of different temperaments 
and styles. Two were well known 
Cypriot artists, the others were a 
greek sculptor, and a German wo- 
man artist who specialized in 
“throw away art." As the artists 
were free to choose their sub- 
jects, the exhibition lacked a 
theme, but most exhibits referred 
to Cyprus or the landscape. 

Mrs Nasser contributed six real- 
istic paintings of villagers and the 
surrounding countryside, whilst 
the Cypriot artist, who combined 
various styles such as pointilism 
and cublsmin in one painting, dis- 
played a series of sketches and 
paintings of the area. And the Ger- 
man artist hung a large mural with 
the Cypriot emblem of the rabbit 
as a motif and encircling foot- 
prints. The Cypriot sculptress 
wrought an expressiontic mask in 
wood and clay, while the Greek 
sculptor fromed a dramatic ab- 
stract from fibreglass and paint. 

Mrs Nasser believes that such 
workshops are a useful exercise 
and would like to see similar work- 
shops set up in Jordan. As they in- 
troduce foreign artists to the 
beautiful Jordanian countryside, 
and give local artists the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas with 
them. 

Mrs Nasser, who has held three 
exhibitions In the USA while study- 
ing for her MA in Fine Arts and two 
In Jordan, will soon be holding 
another exhibition of her work 
here In Amman. 


Dancing show exceeds expectations 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

IN THEIR annual display of folklo- 
re dancing at the Royal Cultural 
Centre, AI Jadeed (the Young 
Generation) reconfirmed the heal- 
thy constitution of the living tradi- 
tions within the Circassian com- 
JjJjjjJf- The volunteer group, con- 
sisiing of mainly seventeen year 
ad schoolchildren, train throu- 
flnout the year under the expert 
guidance of their leader Amer 
wkhqan who Is himself an ac- 
complished dancer. 

JSL a Un,v ersity student, 
»amt the Intricate and often diffi- 
SWp® of hie traditional dances 
irS 7 0e ) var Nugar who led the 
» Its first five years. Thus, 
th? U S h 8 ch . aln °f generations, 

® dances have been passed 
surviving the passage of 
rE® J 1 ? migration that have flung 
Circassian tribes worldwide. 

88 a living tradition, 

CBtehnS 008 ^ re stil1 P 0r f°rmed to 
weddings and social ga- 

2S2?' *5,® troupe maintains 
2nJ h other fplkloric 
to iS?J h 0 ber c °ontriee In order 
Ametov 0 their choreography. 

5| 8 un2« mm,tme I lt to thB group 
has hSK ance °t their technique 
£1 2*f te a po,|shed thea- 

SB JSw »; a t excaeda one's ex- 
^nations of an amateur troupe. 

8lc A of < lhf an - 0ci by traditional mu- 
the HonS ac o° rd i° n end baraban,. 
fiQhtlm SL at 8,1 tlmes rofloot the 
EL and equestrian skills of 
I S, men ahd the beauty 
wom e d n °! the Circassian 
< danC0 depicts . a 

each m!!f b 8 t° an occasion, and 

sSsSjn? 11 t ? st,fie8 1° the 

Who too k n 8hara ? ter - The men. 

• dl ilavSdth P oi? e n not weeping, 
i*tf ihijtf'r 8 ° r row at the dem- 
1 their friends after battle by 

; 1987 ; .■ . .. 
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Dancing traditions passed down from generation to 
generation 


falling on their knees and this ges- 
ture has been developed In the 
dances. The women, whose songs 
were called the language of tears’ 
reflect the resignation and res- 
traint learnt through centuries of- 
grlef as their men fought against 
servitude. 

Attention Is drawn to their im- 
passive faces and expreBsive 
arms sb their bodies glide effor- 
tlessly across the stage. The up- 
per parts of their bodies always 
straight and silent relate nothing 
about their Inner feelings, while 
their arms ceaselessly trace ab- 
stract patterns in the air. Their 
weaving lineB provide a perfect 
decorative foil to the exuberant 
and often explosive energy ,of the 
men who enter with flying leaps, 
and perform with horse -like 
movements, swirls and flourishes. 

In a series of. Impressive 
movements often performed by 
soloists, the men court the women 
with excessive showmanship dis- 
playing the technical skill of a 
ballet dancer In the pirouettes 
work, and the stamina of an ath- 
lete in the leaping and low leg 
movements. 


Much thought has gone Into the 
decor (designed by Bassam 
Zuokha), and stage lighting and 
costuming (designed by Janset 
Dakhqan and Waffa Hujarat. With 1 
four big costume changes for the I 
women and six for the man In ad- 
dition to the different dresses for 
solos, the audience Is given an 
endless visual feast that, with the 
dramatic lighting changes, creates 
a variety of moods. They are 
moved from cool blues with cross 
lighting, that brings the faces Into 
sharp and shadowed relief, Into a 
flood of warm yellow and reds 
within one dance sequence. Each 
sequence brings with It an exotic 
and exciting costume display. 

Each dance is also accompa- 
nied by a simple Circassian motif 
wrought In Iron and gauze that 
flfeB in above the dancers com- 
pleting the magic of nostalgic mu- 
sic and dance rooting in a distant 
homeland. 

AI Jeel AI Jadeed will be per- 
forming their show again at the 
Amman Baccalaureate School 
Theatre on Thursday 17 Septem- 
ber and Friday 18 September at 8 
pm. 


By V.G. Kannanthanam 

Star South India Correspondent 
IT MUST be pretty difficult for 
people In developed, wealthy 
countries to comprehend the 
plight of poor peoples around the 
world. While wealthy people tend 
to keep worrying about how to en- 
joy life, the poor tend to worry 
about how to keep alive. 

India Ib certainly no Ethiopia, but 
though economically growing 
faster than many other countries 
In the world, It has not been able 
to provide sufficiently for ail its ci- 
tizens. The condition In the sou- 
thern state of Kerala in India may 
be slightly better than certain 
other parte of the federation, 
especially because of the very 
high rate of literacy in the state 
and the high spirit of adventure of 
its people. According to a UN re- 
port some years ago, Kerala ranks 
among the hlghBat in the world re- 
garding the quality of life of Its 
people. 

There Is no end to the trophies 
Gopinath has won at the state and 
national levels. He won the silver 
at the national competition In arm 
wrestling held at Manipur in north- 


eastern India last year. Gopi- 
nalh's interest and proficiency are 
not confined to arm wrestling 
alone. He was a member of the 
team which won the second place 
In the national tug-of-war compe- 
titions. He has also won first 
prizes in power lifting and weight 
lifting at the Kottayam District 
level in Kerala. Experts say that 
Gopinath would be able to perform 
very much better at international 
level if only he can get better 
professional coaching. 

Unfortunately, in Gopinath' s 
case, he has to spend more lime 
to earn three meals a day than to 
worry about coaching. In fact, 
coaching is a luxury he simply 
cannot afford, and hence, he 
dares not dream about them. Go- 
pinath even had to cancel his trip 
to the sprawling city of Calcutta in 
the state of West Bengal in north- 
-eastern India to participate in the 
national competitions this year, 
because he simply could not raise 
the money he needed. 

One wonders what better luck 
Gopinath would have been 
blessed with If only he was born In 
a wealthier country! 


VILLA FOR RENT IN NORTH WEST AMMAN 

A fully furnished or semi furnished, consisting of two seperate 
units which can be used or rented for either two residents, or bv 
° n ® f !^ an d ar> office. The first unit has 3 bedrooms. 3 baths 
(340 SQ M.) The second unit which Is part of the first floor, has 
two bedrooms, one bath: can be used as second residence or 

28S25! 0quipped wlth Telephone & a Telex line. All with 
500 SQ.M. Garden. 

Location University of Jordan Villas, For more information 
call SHAHATIT, TEL 642021 from 9 am to 2.30 pm, 
665595 from 4 pm to 7 pm. 
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Jordanian rally team impresses 
professional competitors 


By Hana Shahin 

Special to The Star 

"DO NOT go crazy, finishing the 
rally would be a great achieve- 
ment" was the advice that Markku 
Alen, the winner of the 1.000 
Lakes 37th Rally, gave to Hani Bl- 
sharat, and Zlad Hamzeh, who 
represented Jordan In the rally 
which took place In Jyvaskyla, Fin- 
land 27 August 1987. 

However. Haiti ’a and Ziad's 
achievement was greater than fin- 
ishing the race; they came home 
with two trophies, and the satis- 
faction of meeting the target; 
"Representing and promoting Jor- 
dan." 

Upon arrival in Jyvaskyla, Hani, 
driver, and Ziad, co-driver, had to 
put up with remarks like "coming 
from the desert to the woods." 
Yet once driving their car towards 
the finishing line of the race, they 
were filled with pride to hear the 
spectators shouting "Jordenla, 
Jordanla." The organizers of the 
rally, the spectators, and the com- 
petetors were impressed with the 
performance of "the Arab team." 

"The rally was tough and tiring" 
agreed Hani and Zlad. "They had 
to practice for 10-14 hours a day 
driving In the rain, through the fog, 
on forest roads. "Racing," they 
believe "is a learn work" that re- 
quires co-operation and eo- ordi- 
nation between the driver and the 
co-driver. Certainly, the team work 
of Hani "who is born a driver," and 
Zlad, "who Is super In giving In- 
struction notes at the right time" 
was not In vain as they placed 
34th In the overall position, and 
6th in their category which con- 
sisted of 170 teams. 

Hani and Zlad were Invited to 
participate In the 1000 Lakes 
Rally at the recommendation of 
the Royal Automobile dub, and 
managed to overcome financial 
obstacles through donations from 
friends as well as companies In 
the Kingdom. Royal Jordanian, 
Near East Equipment, PI vein, and 





Hani Blsharat and Zlad Hamzeh hold their trophies 


Ata Aii extended their support and 
sponsored the trip to Roland. 

The team's adventure In Finland 
was not, after ail, without troubles. 
They speak of Incidents that al- 
most disqualified them for the 
race. 

Following the advice of the 
Chairman of the 1000 Lakes Rally 
Organizing Committee, they said 
lhat they went to practice on the 
difficult roads of the rally, just two 
nights before It started, and flew 
over cliff damaging the front of 
their car which they repaired at 
the same right. 

A similar Incident took place 
during the final stage of the rally. 
They noticed that the spectators 
were shouting at them, and there- 
fore stopped to see what the mat- 
ter was. Luckily their timing was 
perfect as they stepped Just In 
time to distinguish the fire that 
was creeping up their car, and 
then continue the race. 

The 1000 Lakes 37th Rally was 
"our first International exposure at 
the professional level," said Zlad 


expressing his hope to be able to 
compete professionally at future 
international rallies. 

Calling for support from the 
concerned parties, he announced 
that the team has been invited to 
Dubl Rally which Is scheduled to 
begin In December 1987, and San 
Remo Rally which will take place 
In October of the same year. The 
Invitation to the latter, the team 
said, was extended to them by the 
Italian drivers who participated in 
Jyvaskyla’s race and "were Im- 
pressed by our performance." 

The love for racing has accom- 
panied Zlad, a private pilot cur- 
rently working at Royal Jordanian 
Data Processing Centre, and Hani, 
who works as a manager at a 
horse club In Amman, all through 
their lives. In addition to having 
participated In Jordan rallies, Hani 
took part in Cart racing and won 
the 1987 Royal Jordanian Kart 
championship. Ziad’s first partici- 
pation In races, on the other hand, 
was In 1985, when he won the 
championship of co-drivers In Jor- 
dan. 


A new breed of workers 



By Radhakrlahna Rao 

Special to The Star 

IT COSTS about $40 to train each 
worker to a high degree of skill 
that no known man-made Inven- 
tion can match. Board and lodging 
must be paid by the employer, but 
the cost Is minimal because the 
workers’ dally menu usually cons- 
ists of boiled rice and bananas. 

Happy with their lot, these wor- 
kers of South-East Asia put In a 
fun working day without complaint. 
They can . earn their employers up 
to $85 each in a five-day waek, 
Males are considered best for the 
|ob, and, the most, skilful may have 
a labour market price tag on their 
head .of several hundred dollars. 

On coconut plantations throu- 
ghout the region, monkeys have 
become a new source of skilled 
labour. Increasing numbers are 
being trained as nut pickers, cap- 
able of plucking hundreds of nuts 
off the trees in a single working 
day. 

In Thailand, the potential of the 
monkey le reported to have bo Im- 
pressed the authorities that a 
small grant has been made to a 
private company in Surat Thanl 
' province to train the simian wor- 
. kers. Mqriksys chosen for planta- 
tion Work usually are less than 
pne year old. They learn the bas- 
ics of plucking frorrt professional 
trainers, who put them through 
their paces in a month-long train- 
ing course, which Is normally in 
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two phases — first on the ground, 
then In the trees. 

In the initial stages, the monkey 
Is taught Bimply how to grasp and 
twist a coconut. Then a cord is 
looped around the monkey's neck 
and it is cajoled Into a tree where 
nuts have been lightly fastened so 
that a few gentle twists will free 
them. Directions and Instructions 
are relayed by tugs on the cord, 
and eventually the monkey learns 
to distinguish nuts that are ripe 
and ready for harvesting. 

A monkey is said to have "gra- 
duated" when It oan swing from 
one tree to another without need 
of Instruction, cutting out the de- 
lay Involved In descending a tree 
and being sent up another. Ad- 
vanced monkeys are reported to 
be capable of plucking up to 1,000 
coconuts a day. They boost their 
productivity by learning how to 
use their teeth to gnaw through a 
mother spike holding a cluster of 
nuts. ‘ ■ 

For every 100 nuts .plucked, a 
monkey can earn Its owner the 
equivalent of $1,790. That's up to 
$17 a day overtime excluded. It's 
considered an excellent return on 
investment even if the plantation 1 
owner has to buy a ready-trained 
monkey, which can coat $400. 

According to some reports, the 
monkey s willln&ness to work may 
depend on the food it gets. On the . 
Indonesian s and n? Rimutn 


Indonesian island of Sumatra 
monkeys under training are 
usually given a chicken egg, boiled 
■rice with coconut ealice three’ 


times a day, bananas and a glass 
of sugared water. Sometimes they 
are treated to peanuts and sugar 
oandy. 

There is one essential task the 
monkeys cannot perform, how- 

8 ^. r: P e 5^ Wn S the nuta - Human 
skills traditionally have been used 
for this, but increasingly machines 
are taking over. In Papua New 
Guinea, the local planters’ asso- 
ciation la reported to ba offering 
for sale a machine that can de- 
huak nuts at the rate of 1,000 an 
hour. 

5;2. h „ ak, J» h ? a , Rao eport8 ° n 

Aslan affaire for a wide range 
of International madia. 9 


SHAKHSHIR 
Rent A Car 

MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1. Short and long terms 

2. Full insurance • 

3. Automatic and. Air-con- 
dilion .cars 1 

'4.- Always new cars with 
- gopd services 

Middle East: Hotel 

^1 Tel: 668958 
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Woody Allen’s 
‘Interiors’ 

IN MANY respects, Woody Allen’s "Interlora" (which ha 
wrote and directed In 1978) seems to have been the fori! 
runner of his latest hit "Hannah and Her Slaters." only the 
earlier film Is by no standards a comedy in the wav the later 
one professes to be. In fact, "Interiors’’ Is a very serloue. 
even depressing, drama in the line of Ingmar Bergman^ 
emotionally intense and manically depressive moods. Hit- 
like most of Allen’s films, there Is no trace of humour in Id 
lines. 

The film Is a serious family drama exploring with great 
Insight and deep feelings the "Interiors" of the human pay. 
che, especially those of the more Intellectual and artisti- 
cally creative beings — naturally, all of them are particu- 
larly high — strung and hyper-sensitive creatures. 

At the centre of the family drama Is the most gifted and- 
artlstlcally creative slBter of the three, Renata the equiva- 
lent of Hannah In "Hannah and Her Sistere," played by 
Diane Keaton. She has two other sisters: Flyn, the mediocre 
film star and Joey, the most sensitive and emotional ol the. 
three, who has all the feelings of the artist but not the 
necessary talent to go with It. Both sisters look up to Re- 
nata and depend on her emotional support (again like Han- 
nah s relationship with her two sisters). 

The character of the mother here, however, Is not the al- 
coholic, genial flirt like that of Hannah's (she is more the 
character of their stepmother). The mother, admirably 
played by Geraldine Page, Is the highly organized, self suffi- 
cient and artistic character who breaks down as her hus- 
band decides to leave her and finally disintegrated com- 
pletely as he marrieB someone else. 

"Interiors" Is perhaps the one film where Woody Allen s 
own presence is not tangibly felt. He is not In the picture 
either as an actor or even as one particular character. Hli 
presence, though, is subtly felt through certain comments 
on artistic society, literary criticism or the agony and ec- 
stasy of creativity. 

The overall mood of the film, though not particularly All- 
en's (It is In fact much more Bergman’s scene) is JJ 
total harmony with the theme and title. Form and 
run smoothly along the same line. The director mostly con- 
fines himself to "Interiors," most of which are bleak wi 
subdued colours reflecting the Inner blankness or 
characters and the isolation of their souls. 

Thus, the most moving sequences of the film ar J 
claustrophobic moments (especially that of the mothers* 
tempted suicide when she seals shut all the doors and* 
dows with extra wide black cellotape before turning on 
gas). It Is these scenes In the film that leaves the jw 
Impression of those lonely people, each shut up m w® 
world, an Island by himself, isolated and wrapped up 
own Interiors. 


Recent film releases 


Beck To The Beach (PG)Ann- 
Funlcello and Frankie 
Avalon — The former teen lov- 
ers send up their old beach 
party movies (Fajr). 

I h V B S. Dennis 

Quald, Ellen Barkln — Police 
corporation, murder and ro- 
mance In New Orleans (Good). 

5°"?. .'" E»»t L.A. (R) Chwch 
Martin — Silly adventures of a 
« ^u 00 . 0 ' American sent south 
of the border (Boring). 

Dirty Dancing (PG-13) Jen- 
nifer Grey, Patrick Swayze — 
otyllah teen love story set at 
oatskllls resort (Good). 

The Fourth Protocol (R) Ml- 
.2*5! vaine r- Feisty British 
agent stops KGB Atom Bomb, 

(Good) ° raoker Jack Thril,er 

Out (R) Elliott Gould- 
1 of? w a J 3C ? unt of a wealthy man 
afraid to leave h|s home (Fair). 

5lS"W r Hill <R) Courtney 
vanc> ~~ Uncompelllng ac r 


count of bloody aBsauJ by $ 
troops in Vietnam (Fair). 
Houe. II: The second^ 
(PG-13) Ayrt g’Lud 
Another roundof silly w 
house antics (Fajrj. . 
Le Bamb. <PQ-13> ■£$ 
mond Phillips fld* 
bioplo of 60s Rocker 

valens (Good). ,pgj 

The Living Dayllfl^jv 
Timothy Dalton —^^j 
James Bond Flgn« # 
smugglers, Dalton spa 

superspy (Good). 

Maid To Order 
Sheedy - Spoiled 
learns humility, 00 ■ 
schmaltz (Good). . 

No Way Out(W Kj^«5 
ner — High-volteg 
thriller about murder 
up In Washington (Goofli- 

Robocop <R) If Xr’ 
Stylish yet violent ad 
about half-man ha.f- 
super cop (Goo > — 
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Bv Wafa Abdel Hamid 

Special to The Star 

WORRYING ABOUT securing a 
,5m and promising career, 
wM in a state ol 
XS upon graduation from 
& school. Finding answers o 
Questions like what, and where to 
study will occupy moat of their 
Sin their search of a . speciali- 
sm that they think will guaran- 
is Them the future they want to 
iVve they will be willing to travell 
to ariy corner of the globe. Among 
the countries known for their ad- 
vanced educational Institutions, 
and in which a big number of 
students pursue their quest for 
mowledge, is the Soviet Union. 

Studying in the Soviet Union is 
open to all students, regardless of 
race or nationality. This concept of 
equality of education la baaed on 
su principles: 

- Proclaiming the universal right 
to education. 

- Abolishing national and social 
restrictions In admission to educa- 
tionai establishments. 

- Closure of private and other 
privileged educational institutions, 
and setting up are type of schools 

- state schools. 

- Introduction of free education 
ot all levels. 

- Proclaiming the principle of 
education in native language of 
the student. 

— Creation of a uniform system 
of education in which every school 
provides students with the kind of 
education that will enable them to 
pursue education at the right level. 

Thus, according to these six 
principles, every person, regard- 
lass of sex, nationality, race or 
property status receives equal ac- 
cess to education. 

Universal compulsory education 
was Introduced in the Soviet Union 
by the beginning of the 30s and 
Bis universal secondary education 
was Introduced in the 40s. 

Thera are more than 100 univ- 
ersities In the Soviet Union, with 
• over five million students. In addi- 
tion to a large number of academic 
and research centres, which train 
specialists in the natural and ex- 
act sciences and the humanities. 
™y year, more than 120,000 
students come from other coun- 
ties to study at Soviet universities 
1 and Institutes. 

1 eSM* the Groat October 
JWallst Revolution of 1917, the 
EJ Government shouldered the 
1 pu4),ic education. The state 
82* ■ educa ttonal premises, 
S2S ‘Ebooks, study aids, 
wtermlnes the study programme, 


Studying inThe Soviet Union 
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Students learn Russian language at their first year 


and sees to It that the standard of 
teaching is controlled by state in- 
spectors. 

In the Soviet educational Institu- 
tions, there Is no place for subjec- 
tivity In preparing programmes or 
textbooks: knowledge must be 
strictly accurate and scientific. 
From childhood, the Soviet school 
instils in the child a taste for the 


School and university graduates 
do not have to worry about finding 
a job — because manpower is in 
demand everywhere. According to 
Soviet labour legislation, gra- 
duates are insured work in their 
specialization. Several months be- 
fore graduation, the student is of- 
fered a choice of jobs In his spe- 
cialty, taking Into consideration his 
own Interests, family status and 
other factors. Graduates don't 
stop trying to improve their knowl- 
edge as soon as they get a job. In 
view of the demands of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution, 
the educational system provides 
them with conditions enabling 
them to continue their studies and 
raise their qualifications. 

Dozens of state and public insti- 
tutions are engagded in establish- 
ing an efficient system of continu- 
ing education and self-education, 
as well as qualification courses for 


people who are already working. In 
the USSR, millions of people en- 
rich their knowledge by the so- 
called peoples universities, which 
are Institutions offering education 
In many fields and open to all. The 
peoples university gives those at- 
tending lectures an opportunity to 
broaden their outlook and Improve 
their professional knowledge. 

Foreign students study mostly 
at the two most famous universi- 
ties, Moscow university and Len- 
ingrad University, In addition to 
many other universities In other 
parts of the Soviet Union. There is 
also special university only for 
foreign students called the 'Pa- 
trice Lumumba Friendship Univ- 
ersity In Moscow.". This university 
was founded In Mobcow for the 
sole purpose of aiding the deve- 
loping nations In Asia, Africa and 
Latin America to resolve one of 
their moat urgent problems — the 
training of highly qualified national 
personnel. It is the first university 
of its kind. 

What does a potential student 
need to know about how to gel 
accepted at a Soviet higher edu- 
cation institution? 

Mr Eoguerl Kozlov, the Cultural 
Attach^ In the Soviet Embassy In 
Amman said that the request for 
enrollment has to come from the 
applicant's government or a public 


organization, and the Soviet repre- 
sentations. He said that in 1969, 
Jordan and the Soviet Union 
signed an annually renewed cultu- 
ral agreement to exchange 
students. According to this proto- 
col. the Soviet government pro- 
vides 120 scholarships to Jorda- 
nian students through the Ministry 
of Education. 

There are around 120,000 
students from more than 100 
countries studying in the Soviet 
Union, mainly In Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Kiev, Mink, Tashkent, 
Baku, Vrasnodar, Slmpheropol, 
Kharkov, and Voronezh. Most 
foreign students specialize In el- 
ectrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing. A minimum of 80 per cent av- 
erage in the high school certificate 
examination is required as. a con- 
dition for acceptance at Soviet un- 
iversities. 

Before leaving for the Soviet 
Union, representatives of educa- 
tional Institutions In the USSR 
meet with the students at the So- 
viet Cultural Centre and supply 
them with all the necessary Infor- 
mation needed before their depar- 
ture. 

A one-year preparatory course 
of Russian Language Is given to 
the foreign students In order to 
understand the lectures. This pre- 
paratory course also helps provide 


a better background rn other gen- 
eral educational subjects. While at 
the university, foreign students 
are placed In dormitories with So- 
viet room mates in order to better 
master the language. 

Dr Huasam At Mllhem talks 
about his educational experience 
In the USSR, and the atmosphere 
around him while he was there. Dr 
Al Milhem, like all students In a 
foreign country, suffered from the 
difficulty of learning a new langu- 
age, absolutely different from his 
mother language. He said that 
Arab students in general face a 
language barrier during their first 
year in the Soviet Union. But, he 
maintains that this problem is 
overcome in the later years as 
they learn to speak the language 
fluently. He noted that Arabs, in 
general, acquired the language 
faster than other foreigners, such 
as Latin Americans or South 
Asians. 

Another problem that forces 
students in the Soviet Union is 
that of the weather. The climate In 
the Soviet Union, where winters 
are very cold, differs from the Mid- 
dle East; Arab students have a 
hard time adapting to the weather, 
especially during their first year. 
As soon as the student arrives In 
the city where he will be studying 
he is given a free of charge room 
in a dormitory. Foreign students 
have to share the room with one 
or two room mates, who do not 
speak his language. On each floor 
of the dormitory, there is a study 
room, a kitchen, a laundry room, 
and a room for visitors. 

Dr Al Mllhem said that transpor- 
tation is always accessible, and at 
very cheap costs, whether in town 
or out of town. Foreign students 
wishing to leave their town, how- 
ever, have to have the university’s 
permission before doing so. 

The Soviet people are very nice 
and easy to be acquainted to. Dr 
Al Milhem described the people as 
very generous, friendly, simple, 
and easy to get along with. 

Yet there are problems that 
sudente have to thoroughly toler- 
ate, he said, the food. Arab 
students do not find the food they 
usual consume in their countries, 
so they have to eat food they are 
not used to. In addition to that, 
students take along time before 
getting used to the heavy winter 
clothes that they have to wear in 
order to survive the piercing chi II- 
ness of the weather. However, 
they don't have to worry about its 
$400 cost as ft Is given to them 
free of price. He said that accord- 
ing to the Soviet constitution, a 
foreign student in the Soviet Union 
enjoys the same rights and pu- 
nishments and status of a Soviet 
citizen. 


Search for the sound of a camel on roller-skates 


By David Spark 

Special to The Star 
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been In Egypt, "The first thing I 
heard wsb this sound, and I knew 
It was a camel," Ledger said. "I 
got hold of the original cassettes. 
It was s clear, beautiful recording 
without any people chattering, 
which is very important." 

Nueairl'a play, The Intermediate 
Technologist', Is about an Ameri- 
can professor who tries to convert 
a Sudanese village to his Ideas. 
He had not submitted a play to the 
African Theatre season for three 
years, and Ledger rang him up. 
"I've Just finished writing this 
play," he said. "I was waiting for a 
phone call." 

Ledger also had to represent a 
crowd of 200 students, respond- 
ing to the professor's final speech, 
with five actors. She played the 
recorded speech three times, re- 
cording each actor's responses on 
two tapes. This gave her, In effect, 
30 voices. With other crowd re- 
cordings It was not unlike a crowd 
of 200. 

Ledger now Is looking for plays 
for this year’s African Theatre ser- 
ies . of six, to be broadcast in 
November and December. They 


must be new and written In Eng- bombing. 


ilsh (Nigerian pidgin has been ac- 
cepted); set in Africa; have not 
more than six characters; and last 
for Just under 30 minutes. 

Plays can be submitted up to 
mid-October. Ledger had ex- 
tended the deadline because she 
was off work after suffering a 
shattered shoulder when a vehicle 
In which she was travelling in So- 
malia lost a wheel. She ended up 
in a leper colony, from where Bhe 
was flown to hospital In Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

This climaxed an eventful visit 
to Africa to attend a drought-and- 
development conference In Dji- 
bouti. While she was there a 
bomb, probably aimed at French 
servicemen, went off In a down- 
town caf6, killing several people. 

In her hotel later, a man pressed 
her to drink whisky with him. She 
thought It odd that hs came from 
Tunisia and, unlike most people In 
a town previously free of terrorist 
violence, he was not suffering 
shock. Next day, police arrested 
him and charged him with the 


When In Africa, Ledger records 
African sounds so that her pro- 
ductions will be authentic. But this 
does not solve all her problems. 
One of the last year’s plays was 
'Helot' by a young Nigerian, Dapo 
Adeniyi, about a mad professor 
who tries to convert his university 
Into an Independent state and 
ends up guillotining himself. For 
this, Ledger needed the sound ef- 
fect of a guillotine. 

Ola Fotlmi, professor of creative 
arts at Port Harcourt University 
and author of a Nigerian version of 
the Greek classic ‘Oedipus Rex,’ 
wrote 'Everybody Has His or Har 
Own Problem,’ a dialogue between 
a prostitute and a shady business- 
man in a hotel. When Ledger was 
in Somalia, an official said to her, 
"That was a wonderful play by Ola 
Ratlmi." She finds this exciting 
evidence of the continent- wide 
audience for the plays. 

"African Theatre gives writers 
the opportunity to have plays 
broadcast throughout the con- 
tinent, both distinguished writers 
end young writers whose work 


would otherwise be restricted to a 
small audience," she said. Ths 
series Is offered afterwards to 
African radio stations for $80. 

Ledger used to direct and act in 
plays at Oxford University. After 
graduating, she became assistant 
editor ana then editor of two ma- 
gazines, 'West African Techncical 
Review' and ‘West African Farm- 
ing.’ She joined the BBC six years 
ago and took over African Theatre 
last year. ”1 waa very nervous, but 
the actors were exceptionally nice 
people," she said. They Indude 
Peggy Phango from South Africa, 
Alex Tetteh-Lartey and Victor 
Lindsey from Ghana and Jeillo Ed- 
wards from Sierra Leone, "a won- 
derful comedy actress." 

Another Ghanaian, Hugh Quar- 
shle, now acting with the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, has taken 
part In African Theatre In ths past 
Leading actors, Ledger said, enjoy 
radio despite its modest fees, it’s 
matey, and you don't have to do 
your hair." 

David Spark Is a freelance jour- 
nalist based In London, 
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Palestinian education 
under Israeli occupation 


By Mahmoud Nammoura 

Special to The Star 

LAST SATURDAY about 600, OCX) 
students in the occupied 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip 
started the new 1987-1988 echo- 
last Ic year. 


erely limited the acquisition of 
knoweldge regarding Palestinian 
history and culture, as Israeli au- 
thorities deleted from the curricula 
materials which refer to Palestine, 
love of one’s country, Palestinian 
patriotism qnd the national Identity 
of Palestinians. 


In 1984-1986 statistics show the following: 


In the West Bank: 
Government Schools 
UNRWA Schools 
Private Schools 
Total 

In the Gaza Strip: 
Government Schools 
UNRWA Schools 
Private 
Total 


No. of schools No. of students 


816 

97 

178 

1081 

91 

169 

44 

294 


216,673 

38,896 

26,111 

279,860 

68,696 

84,316 

6,002 

159,213 


Area 

West Bank 


Gaza Strip 

Total 


No. of teachers In government schools 

B400 (of those 2000 were employed 
before 1807). 

2400 

10800 


The eduostlonel system plays a 
vital role in preserving the national 
Identity of the Palestinian People 
and enhancing loyalty to land and 
country. To prevent the educa- 
tional system from realizing these 
goals, the Israeli occupation au- 
thorities took several measures 
against Arab educational institu- 
tions, educators and students. 

The first end harshest measure 
was the decision to change the 
curricula and replace them by Is- 
raeli ones, which was faced by a 
general strike for seventy days in 
West Bank schools In 1967. 

A compromise was reached 
then In which few books were 
completely prohibited, others were 
censored and pages, paragraphs 
or sentences were deleted from 
other books. 

A 1981 United Nations report 
noted that the educational policy 
under Israeli occupation has aev- 


Arab contribution to culture and 
h 'story were censored and atlases 
with the name of Palestine were 


replaced. 

In East Jerusalem which was 
annexed, the Israeli curricula were 
Imposed and most of the children 
had to leave government schools 
to private schools, but it was vary 
difficult for those schools to ac- 
commodate the Increasing num- 
bers of students. 

However, the Jordanian govern- 
ment has provided new buildings 
and teachers for those schools to 
enable them to carry out their 
task. 

In 1972, the Israeli authorities 
cancelled their decision and de- 
cided to allow Arab children to 
choose studying the Jordanian 
curricula. 

Al-Nahar Jerusalem daily, Issue 
of 31 August, 1987 mentioned 
that the Israeli officer of education 
In the West Bank has Issued a de- 
cree of discrimination against 
Palestinian students from East 
Jerusalem who join West Bank 
schools. 

The decree considered these 
children, who are living on their 
own land as expatriates, and thus 
they have to pay higher fees of JD 
40 for the elementary stage, JD 
60 for the preparatory stage and 
JO 60 for the secondary stage, 
compared to West Bank fees 
which range between JD 4-6 for 
each student. 

continued on page 19 
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Al Hamlehmar writes: At the time 
when representatives of 16 Israeli 
peace activist parties arrived in 
Switzerland to participate in the 
Gsneva International Conference 
which Is dedicated for promoting 
peace and backing the Palestinian 
pauee, Israeli air force was 

launching Intensive raids at Eln Al 
HIJweh refugee camp In Lebanon. 

The paper comments that the 
Israeli authorities did not try to 
prevent the Arab and Jewish rep- 
resentatives . from going to 
Geneva, but have rather chosen to 
adopt a different style to express 
tne Israeli government's stand visv 
a-y s the conference, by severely 
raiding the Palestinian oamp in 
South Lebanon. 

The paper concludes that the 
continuation of raids against 
Palestinian camps Indicates that 
the coalition government has no 
serious intentions toward thB es- 
tablishment of a peace settlement 
In tne region. 

Hadaahot also comments on the 
Israeli air raids against Eln Al Hil- 
wah refugee camp. The paper 
says that, the Israeli gunboats, 
.only 24 hours alter the camp was 
brutally raided, started shelling Al 
Rashldlah refugee camp near Tyre 
in South Lebanon, leaving scored 
of Palestinian inhabitants at the 


camp dead or wounded. 

It has become so evident that 
Israel absolutely pays no heed to 
the proposed International peace 
conference on the Middle East. Its 
strategy with regard to peace Is 
substantially based on occupying 
the Arab lands and Ignoring Pales- 
tinians' rightB. 

This odd and extreme policy, 
says the paper, would certainly 

i Tu^, an ^ rea ' and serious peace 
initiatives In the region and subse- 
quently invite more tension and 
unrest In the entire area. 

Davar comments on the develop- 
ment which followed the Israeli 
£u e * r h 1 m ? nt ’ 8 dec , l8ion to Phase 
praJeot - Th ® Paper 
saye that the workers at the air- 
craft industries in Israel, who 

staged violent demonstrations and 
protest^-, In the aftermath of the 
decision, might not be able to avail 
themselves of that move, simply 
°i ^e floVemmenfs firm 
fl!?rt n ?h u ?‘ a " vfa ,he l-avy project 
and the huge costs it would entail. 

The piaper jdririlis that those 
workers' shouldn't' be blamed of 
punished for their tragic feelings 
and feqrb of loosing their jobs yet, 
issues of ‘this kind should prefer- 
ably be settled' thtough wisdom 


a " d 'ode. The Lavy project, con- 
cuded Davar, has been oom- 
pletely burried particularly after 
Minister Moshe Arlns' resignation 
and Shamir's final statements on 
the subject. 

Arabic paper writes: The 
Intemaltonal conference orga- 

n Gb ? 0V0 by hon-governm- 

, ental organizations was held this 
mainiy to discuss . working 
, ar| d researches on the 
Palestinian problem. 

The conference, which usually 
convenes in India and Switzerland 

hatrh «f year * 18 supervised by a 
ShS 0 prof68s orB and resear- 
chers concerned in the Arab- 
Israell conflict, D 

When the conference concludes 
a number of resolutions and re- 

Massing the 
Palestinians national legitimate 
nghts and backing the Holding of 

on the Middle East will be Issued. ' 

, S&f -concludes by -canine 

! head thfl 9 ™ 8 ^ 611 9° v arnment to 

SR®© 1 ®'- 


Palestine Briefs 

Israeli intelligence sceptical about peace with 

• The Israeli Secret Service Is studylna the rnRi.it* , 
ensue If peace between Egypt and* Israel 

dally reported. UHap8e8 » w Da* 

According to Davar, the service’s concern In thi. „ u 

rn q ^ t a, l r ,, ia n r on ,ho danflers —■ Ata 

a % 

Aviv. Speakers at the seminar, who Included top 

treaty! 3 ’ ^ t0 weakne889S ln the Egyptlan-laieTfS 

Reserve Brigadier Amos Gholo’e said, "the db&m tr» 0) 
part of an all-out Arab strategy drawn up slnca iM? 
aim of weakening Israel through political and military 
theJewishState collapses. Ha also said IhatEgKS 
excluded the military alternative. uyp 8 ^ 

Mubarak refuses to meet Shamir 

• Egyptian President Hosnl Mubarak was reported to have™ 

ofWal'vlaHro cTo! PrlmB MiniS,er YI ' Zhak Shamlf - <•** 

oaL he -l2L aoH news PfP 0r Y 8d L out Ahron °ut which reported this 
M S i Pr S p P 801 to ,nvite Shamir was discussed at a meg. 
Ing held in Cairo recently between a senior Israeli official yd 
an Egyptian one. 

*t, A ? CO , rdin0 ,0 the paper, several attempts were madedurw 
the last year to arrange a meeting between Mubarak and ShanJ 
but all were turned down by the Egyptian President. 

Peres to raise peace parley at UN 

• Foreign Minister Peres Intends to reaffirm during the UN Gen- 
era Assembly later this month his, and Israel's, commilmenUo 
an International conference on Middle East peace. 

The exact wording of his message will depend in part on the 
outcome of his meeting with his Soviet counterpart Edward 
Shevardnadze, scheduled before the assembly. 

Sources In the prime minister's office said this week flial 
Pares has no mandate to make such a declaration. 

4000 aircraft industries workers to be fired 

• Addressing representatives of the Israeli aircraft Industries 
and other government officials, Defence Minister Yitzhak RaKn 
disclosed that a total of 4000 aircraft industries workers wil be 
fired as a result of the government's recent decision to cancel 
the Lavy project, and nearly 2000 will remain al the head of the 
work, Israeli sources disclosed. 

He pointed out that the Israeli government has previously 
signed a $360 million agreement with the American Fret a™ 
Witney Company to purchase 300 engines for the Lavy plane, 
and is due to receive a package of US compensation arnounling 
to $100 million following the cancellation of the Lavy project 

Committee raises $200,000 for Pollard's defence 

• A spokesman at the Israeli committee entrusted with WJ 
defence of US spy Jonathan Pollard, who Is currently 

life sentence In the United States, said that the committee * 
offer the grandfather of Pollard's wife the sum of $30,000 as a 
compensation for the money he spent in defending his 9™®' 
daughter and her husband. 

Grandfather Hinderson, who is a retired mine worker, 
spent all his savings in an attempt to exonerate the couple wj 
have been arrested while rushing toward the Israeli embassy 
Washington trying to escape a US police hunt. 

The committee which is headquartered In Tel Aviv, has stf- 
ceeded in raising a total of $200,000 to be invested on IM rw 
ard'8 defence. 

Fired engineers Intend to settle In Morocco and Tuni- 
sia. 

• Israel's radio said that scores of engineers at the ariwafi^ 
dustrlas who have been fired In the aftermath of the Israel^ 
ernment s decision to phase out the Lavy project, inlena to 
for France, before setting back in their original hometowns 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

The radio said those engineers are planning to 
Moroccan and Tunisian embassies in France in order to “ 
entry visas to the two Arab, countries and relinquish their 
citizenship, 

Knesset member suggests prohibiting Israelis ft 0111 
serving as mercenaries 

• Hadashot newspaper said that Knesset M®n] b t r R0 fS 
General Mat! Polled frpm the Progressive List 
nmvement represented a bill suggesting that Israeli cit'J ^ 
to be forbidden from serving as war mercenaries In . . 
and demanding a trial for any Israeli violating his propose- ^ 

_ Qgnerai Palled formulated the bill following repori 0 ^ 
raeils are' serving as mercenaries with the South African 
the paper added. . 

toat the South African regime baa opened a 
cret office in London for hiring mercenaries, and priority 
to lsfaell nationals. Hadashot added. 
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Utilization of Yarmouk River waters 
under Jordanian. Syrian agreement 


Star Staff Writer 

JL.WEHOAH "UNITY" Dam 
hmcI which aims at utilizing the 
famouk River waters and regu- 
aiina its exploitations north of 
Jordan, marked the latest 

jirdanian-Syrlan agreement, 

*tnch the two countries reached 
ist Thursday, 3 September 1987. 

UrdBr the agreement, which 
•a signed In Amman by Prime 
Ulster Mr Zald Al-Refal and hie 
Syrian counterpart Mr Abdul 
Raoul Al-Kasem, Jordan will build 
Sis Wehdah Dam near the Maqa- 
nnslation to form a reservoir to ir- 
rigate Jordanian lands. Moreover, 
the dam will hold sufficient waters 
Iv producing electricity at a later 
itage. 

The reservoir, besides supplying 
valer lor other Jordanian projects, 
will irrigate Syrian lands beyond 
lira dam site along, side the river at 
200 metre above sea-level. 

Cabinet ratifies 
agreement 

. In Its meeting Saturday 6 Sep- 
tember 1987, the Cabinet headed 
by Prime Minister Mr Zaid Refai, 
Bowsed a bill ratifying the 
Jordanian-Syrlan agreement to 
utilize the Yarmouk River Waters. 


In this regard, the Cabinet has 
referred the bill to the Lower 
House of Parliament, to undergo 
final endorsement procedures at 
its next ordinary session. 

Historical 
agreements 
pave way 

Regulating the usage of the 
Yarmouk waters, through controll- 
ing floods and rainwater, haB al- 
ways been the issue to necessit- 
ate constructing a dam end its 
supporting hydrolic stations. 

This issue which dates back to 
1963, 34 years ago, manifests ef- 
forts by both Jordan and Syria to 
regulate and expand the use of 
headwaters and tributaries of the 
Yarmouk river. 

The following analysis Is 
quoted from an article written 
by Engineer Swailem Haddad In 
Ad-Duetour dally, 2 August 
1987. 

Maqarln High Dam 

According to the agreement, 
dated 4 June 1953, the Yarmouk 
and Jordan Valley project aimed at 
designing a new water programme 
for utilizing Yarmouk River waters 
and its ad|acent valleys. 




Mr Refai, Mr Kasm sign agreement 


Unity Dam location 

Due to the fact that the volume 
of wasted waters, which would go 
into the Dead Sea, varied from one 
year to another, the idea of a full 
storing up facility at Yarmouk was 
necessitated. The project Involved 
building a main reservoir in the 
river to assume full storing capac- 
ity, and maintain all the river wat- 
ers. 

At the end of 1952, Mr BingeB a 
US irrigation expert who under- 
took the project, chose Maqarln as 
the best location to build the high 


Sahab Estate contract awarded 


By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 
TOE INTERNATIONAL Contracting 
6M Investment Company (ICICO) 
jas been awarded a JD 1.845 mill- 
contract for work on phase 2 
w Itia Jordan Industrial Estates 
Corporation (JIC) Sahab Industrial 
estate. 

i Mntrcact includes 1) the 
wwpcgnmanl of infrastructure, in- 
[JroadB, water and sewerage 
,™ks, telecommunications of 
c . ablB a. for around 50 
iS ®. ol tond, 2) construction 
fj™ Huare metres of steel 
■S°51 °f three types; 

traflimi l^ 0 , add !tion of a water 
to the p ha8e one 'n- 

170 hectares of land 


have been allocated for phase two 
of the project, but a spokesman 
tor the JICEC said that develop- 
ment will be carried out in phases 
according to the demand for the 

estates facilities. Total cost of 
phase two has been estimated at 
JD 7 million of which JD 1.2 has 
been spent on design work and 
preparation and around JD 2 mill- 
ion on levelling and earthworks at 
the site. 


The European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) Is providing 50 per 
cent of the finance for phase two 
and the JlEC the balance. The 
EEC hae also provided a $1.1 mill- 
ion grant for workshop equipment 
and training assistance for the vo- 
cational training centre at Sahab 


and a further grant of $396,000 
for a technical assistance pro- 
gramme in accountng and market- 
ing. The JlEC is also proceeding 
with work on Its JD 8 million Irbid 

Industrial Estate. The 4Q hectare 
estate includes 13 hecatares for 
the Arab Engineering Industries 
Company's Iron foundry for which 
the AEIC will do its own construc- 
tion. 


The Saudi Fund for Develop- 
ment is providing 50 per cent of 
the finance for the Irbid estate and 
the JlEC the balance. The design 
work for the estate was carried by 
the Mohammad Jardaneh En- 
glneerng office with Denmark's 
Dangroup International Consulting 
Engineers. 


dam on Yarmouk River. Selecting 
Maqarln as a location for erecting 
the dam, followed extensive stu- 
dies, and the construction of a 
22-kilometre road for transporta- 
tion purposes connecting Maqarln 
with Irbid. Binges choice of loca- 
tion, was agreed upon by Mr Pird 
a geological expert who undertook 
the initial excavation works at Ma- 
qarin station. 

Economic Benefits 

In a report issued by Baker 
Harza Engineering Company in 
1955. Yarmouk River and Jordan 
Valley project aimed at irrigating 
520 thousand dunums of land at 
both east and west banks of Al- 
Ghoar region. The project's costs 
were estimated at JD 60 million, of 
which JD 40 million would be allo- 
cated to Irrigation works, and JD 
20 million to be used for electricity 
installations. 

The project was estimated to 
generate an annuel Income of JD 
20 million, create 30 thousand 
jobs and support 150 thousand 
people. 

Studies during the early sixties, 
disclosed that the project was a 
sound investment, taking into ac- 
count expected earnings in pro- 
portion with the project's capital 
costs. The project's main benefits 
were the erection of building ac- 
tivities In Al-Ghour area of the Jor- 
dan Valley, and the installations of 
reservoir dams and power sta- 
tions. 

The annual volume of expected 
power, which would be generated 
from Maqarin and Adesseiyah sta- 
tions, was estimated at 20 thou- 
sand kilowatt. Comparatively, re- 
cords show that, total power 
which was generated by the Elec- 
tricity Company In Amman during 
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1961, reached about 9 thousand 
kilowatt. 

Yarmouk waterways 
The Yarmouk River comprises 
of many waterways which flow in 
Jordanian and Syrian lands. Em- 
erging from springs in the Syrian 
land’s (Mezairib, Aeha'ari. Ajami 
and Zizoon), these waterways 
flow down at 450 metres above 
sea-level, and discharge 120 mill- 
ion cubic metres of waters an- 
nually. 

Flowing down at 250 metres 
above seal-level, Yarmouk water- 
ways; which form water subroutes 
In Syrian lands (Shehab Falls, Ha- 
rir, Medan I and Allan Valleys) and 
Jordanian lands (Wadi Shallalah), 
meet at Maqarin station. 

Yarmouk River, flowing amidst 
Jordan! an-Syrian lands (Wadi 
Raqqad/ Syria and Wadi Khaled/ 
Jordan), continues its way to 
reach areas at Makeebah, Humma 
and Adasseiyah. At 220 kilometres 
below sea-level and at an eight ki- 
lometre distance south of Ta- 
bareiyah Lake, Yarmouk River 
reaches its final distination at Jisr 
Ai-Majame 1 to pour in the Jordan 
River. 

Data Indicators 
The following data have bean 
recorded about Yarmouk River: 

— River basin area; 6800 square 
kilometres, 

— Highest level of waters dis- 
charged (19 January 1954); 990 
cubic metres per second. 

— Lowest (19 June 1928); 2.9 
cubic metres per second. 

— Annual discharging average 
(Including flooding periods); 470 
million cubic metres 
— Highest expected discharging 
level at Maqarln; 3745 cubic me- 
tres per second. 

u • '• 'J- 1 -- 



^S D e E Sf S m5 ,S - 66-87 /KOJ, JRiC/ 62-87 /KOJ and MOP/ 60-87 /KOJ. 
Utility vehieiftT 9 ^ veh,c le8, diesel generator, telephone systems, vutoclave and 
jentB ar» cut,ve * y tor the general supplies department. Tender docu- 

h 17, 4 anri isrt * or JD 15, 20 » 5, 10 and 25 consecutively. Closing dates: 6, 
1 TPunJL T. 15 0c tober. 1887. 

EleetrtPi£ R r* N °i 5/87 - Supply of aluminium alloy conductors for the Irbid District 
data* ii J ender documents are available at the company for JD 50. Closing 
«■ 16 October 1987. 

NO. 12/87. Purchase of chemical materials for the Arab Engineering 
SmS/w' Tender documents are available at the company for JD 10. Closing 
10 October 1987. 

p 8 ratbn S l RUC . T,0N 0F villas and a housing condominium for the Jordan Co-o- 
Hon I? 1 | B K°i l8 J na Soc, ®ty. Tender documents are available at the f°c |8 ty s loca- 
■*; n jBbal Amman, third circle for JD 250. Closing date: 15 October 19 87 - 

No 94/87. Supply of work gloves for the Jordan Electricity AuthQrlty. 
• TPu5e« Umont8 are available for JD 5. Closing date: 7 October 1987. 

Ehlf.i 5 ER N0 - 92/87. Supply of cathode protection materials for the Jordan 
K iga7 Ulhorlt y' Tender documents are available for JD5. Closing date: 7 Oc- 

fMlniatnPn? Purchase of 10 thousand tonnes of lambmeat for the 

foo5 y ‘ T® n der documents are available for JD 5. Closing date: 20 
_l * 1 887, . 

Min^S u N 5-J9 6/07 - Construction of Ban! Knana Governorate premises for 
Tender* Publ, c Works. Tender documents are available at the ministry's 


LL'^naers "ww. lenaer oocumsms are evanauie at 

^^ “S 0r8te tor JD 40. Closing date: 15 September 1987, 


• CONSTRUCTION OF counters and wooden doors for the Co-operative 
Bank/Mafraq branch. Tender documents are available at the Jordan Co-operative 
Organization for JD 10. Closing date: 14 September 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF fertilizers (super phosphate) for the Farmers Union In the Jordan j 
Valley. Tender documents are available from the Farmers Union liaison office at . 
the Amman Agricultural Directorate for JD 10. Closing date: 27 September 1987. j 

• TENDER NO. 18/87. Supply of six thousand tonnes of apples for the Agricultu- i 

ral Marketing and Production Company of Jordan. Tender documents are avail- t 
able for JD 5. Closing date: 14 September 1987. J 

• SUPPLY OF one hundred light unite for Sroot Village Council. Tender docum- . 

ents are available at the council for JD 10. Closing date: 15 September 1987. | 

• TENDERS NO’S. 376/87,321/87 AND 379/87. Purchase of a halon fire sys- 
tem, computer and electrical materials for the General Supplies Department. Ten- 
der documents are available for JD 2,50 and 3 consecutively. Closing 
dates: 28 September, 5 October and 5 October 1987 consecutively. 

• TENDERS NO’S. 30/87, 26/87, 25/87, 17/87 and 31/87. Construction of 
classrooms for the Education Directorate. Tender documents are available for JD 
5 each. Closing date: 15 September 1987. 

• INSTALLATION OF pvc tiles for the Radio and Television Corp. Tender docu- 
ments are available lor JD 1. Closing dale: 14 September 1987. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a tennis play-ground for the Amman Polytechnic. Tender 
documents are available for JD 5. Closing date: 21 September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 243/87. Purchase of equipment, furniture and vehicles for the 
Ministry of Health. Tender documents are available at the General Supplies De- 
partment for JD 50. Closing date: 22 September 1987. 
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Economic 
o Adhocracy ~ 

By Jawad AnanJ 



Watch the Swiss 

IT MAY not be easy to get a cup of tea from a Swlee, but 
you can always expect to get a fair deal from him. The 
Swiss have developed overtime a meticulous sense of 
precision that Is unparalleled in the world. The perfection 
“bug" has proved to be the most rewarding asset over time. 

As a relatively small country, Switzerland has a relatively 
large population, yet, you do not see it crowded anywhere. 
They look deceptively vulnerable but they can defend them- 
selves with their strong army very well. They speak three 
languages at least, have very strong contonized rule but 
they are one. 

Their range of accomplishment Is enviably wide, and their 
economy Is evenly diversified. Their competitiveness Is 
obvious In pharmaceuticals, optics, watches, speciality ma- 
chinery, tourlBm, banking, training and contracting. 

Yet from now on, it might be Interesting to observe the 
competition in the watches Industry between Japan and 
Switzerland. The Japanese thought they won until the 
watch Industry was able to diversify and ride the electronic 
and polar wave. Now the Japanese are coming up with the 
sezlum-preclaion watch called "Pulsar". The Swiss will cer- 
tainly think of something. 

The other area Is naturally the fierce competition In the 
financial world. It seems, however, that the role of the 
"honest custodian" will continue to be the bread and butter 
of the Swiss International banking activity. 

The Swiss have maintained excellent relations, with Jor- 
dan* Yet, It can be strengthened further, particularly If the 
Swiss can provide Jordan with a project that can stand out 
as a monument of that friendship. They may help Jordan In 
becoming a "pharmacology" centre for the Middle East, 
while Joint research and Industrialization Is carrrled on. Or 
the same can be done in the field of optics or medical 
equipment. 

The similarities between the two countries as "terra me- 
dia" should be conducive for their co-operation. Switzer- 
land is not Just a 'beautiful country’, it is a thinking robust 
country which covers it with a quiet external look. 

We fn Jordan have to look beyond the surface. 


Credit facilities under scrutiny 


JORDAN NEEDS specialist credit 
companies to offer facilities to pri- 
vate merchants according to a 
study carried out for the Chamber 
of Commerce by the local Arab 
Consultants Centra. The study, 
which was prompted by the diffi- 
culties facing car agents and other 
traders who sell mainly on credit, 
found that business Is being ham- 
pered by the reluctance of most 
banks to offer this type of credit. 

The members of the Economfc 
Consultative Council are now stu- 
dying the Chamber of Commerce 
proposals on improved credit fa- 
cilities, and will make their recom- 
mendations to the Council of Min- 
isters. 


Chamber of Commerce Director 
Muhammad TiJanI says small bu- 
sinesses wanting to purchase 
equipment costing, for example, in 
the range of JD 10,000-16,000 
face particular trouble In obtaining 
credit but, he says, this is not a 
matter which should be left to the 
banks. According to Mr TIJani the 
Job of providing such credit in Eu- 
rope is usually done by private 
companies and the same should 
happen in Jordan but at present 
there is no legislation in operation 
to cover such a development and 
this Is something to which the 
government should pay attention. 

(PAD) 


Arab Society For The Protection Of 
Industrial Property attends Dublin’s meetings 


AMMAN (Star) — The annual gen- 
"rtJO 2 f th ® chairmen of 
the World Societies for the 
m U ? c,, ° n of Industrial Properly 
will begin in Dublin, Ireland * 10 
September, 1987. ® 

The two-day meeting will be 
organized by the International' 
Association for the Protection of 
Industrial Property (AIPPI), Zurich, 
and the Irish Group for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property. 

The chairmen of 60 worfd asso- 
ciations wifi participate in the 
meetings and discuss the adequ- 
ate measures for bolstering the 
role of professional societies for 
the protection of Industrial prop- 
erty, co-ordinating thef laws which 
regulate the protection of Indus- 
trial property and solving any dlf- 
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Financial Market achieves 
wider handling base 


economy 


AMMAN (Star) — Financial indica- 
tors at the Amman Financial Mar- 
ket, recorded an increase in the 
volume of activities during August 
of this year, as compared to the 
August of 1986. 

During August of this year, 
4,533.999 shares have been 
handled, at an average handling of 
251.9 thousand shares per day. 
Meanwhile, total shares handled 
during August of 1986, totaled 
1,271,567. with an average hand- 
ling of 70.6 thousand share per 
day. The increase in August of 
1987, reached 256.7 per cent over 
last year. 

Handling Volume 

Last August, total handling vo- 
lume reached JD 5,979,761, at an 
estimated dally average of JD 
332.2 thousand. The recorded In- 
crease over August of last year, 
amounted to 153.7 per cent 
whereas It totaled JD 2,356,894 
with a recorded handling daily av- 
erage of JD 13.9 thousand. 

Number of Contracts 

During August of this year, total 


contracts reached 5,295 con- 
tracts. at an average of 294 con- 
tracts per day. The increase over 
last year, was recorded at 82.5 
per cent, whereas it totaled 2,902 
contracts, at an average of 161 
contracts per day. 

industries 

Handling by sector, centred 
mainly on the industrial and finan- 
cial sectors. The industrial sector 
scored first in the volume of trad- 
ing, recording a total 2,415.273 
handled shares amounting to JD 
3,104,929 through 2,305 con- 
tracts. 

Total percentages, recorded for 
the Industrial sector in proportion 
of the grand total, regarding 
shares handled, traded volume 
and number of contracts, were 

53.3 per cent, 51.9 per cent and 

32.4 per cent consecutively. 

Banks 

Bank and financial companies, 
which came next, recorded a total 
of 1,587,068 handled shares, with 
a total market value reaching JD 


Royal Decree endorses amendment 
to the insurance law in Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — A federation of 
insurance companies is to be es- 
tablished, Under which mandate 
Insurance companies in Jordan 
can assume membership and legal 
operations. The decision followed 
a Royal Decree, last week, which 
passed an amendment to the insu- 
rance regulatory law in Jordan. 

The amendment pertained, that 
an insurance company with a 
Paid-up capital less than JD 
600,000 is to merge with another 
local or foreign Insurance com- 
pany to reach the approved limit. 
Should the newly formed merger's 
capital be less than the limit, it can 
raise Its capital in accordance with 


the rules and regulations defined 
in the Company Registration Act. 

The new amendment also ap- 
plies to an insurance company, 
which exercises various Insurance 
types, and which does not gener- 
ate total annual premiums ex- 
ceeding five folds of its statutory 
reserves. Moreover, the amend- 
ment applies to an insurance com- 
pany, which exercises one type of 
Insurance In the Kingdom, and 
which does not generate total an- 
nual premiums exceeding six folds 
of Its statutory reserves. Compa- 
nies which agreed to the merger, 
are exempt from this portion of the 
amendment, under the condition 


contract! 8 eX6cuted through U;; 

handled 38.2 per 

value and 20.8 per cent*: 

number of contracts. : 

Levels of prices 

The General Price Average h 
cjosing prices at endofAuSsU 
dicated an increase in the fli* 
prices of the industrial sector V 
8.6 points (10.1 per cent) 
compared with the closing oL s 
end of August in 1986. 

The services sector, also re- 
corded an Increase over August c r 
last year by 8.7 points (13.5 p* 
cent), and so did the msurarc* 
sector by 16.4 points (1*8 p? 
cent). However, the financial s«. 
tor recorded a decrease Iron Is- 
gust last year by 11.9 points (7i 
per cent). 

In general, the average share ! 
prices for August of this year, tv • 
creased by 7.0 points (a8 pa .! 
cent) over the same period h : 
1986. t 


that the merger be effected wiihi .• 
one year. 

The newly established iedert [• 
tion, is to be called the Jordanian \' 
Federation Of Insurance Compa- ;• 
nies. The federation will set as an jj 
autonomous regulatory body, art \\ 
as a legal representative for Me i' 
ranee companies in the country. J 

According to the new smart- 
men 1, the registration ot a k* 
insurance company, will be sub- 
ject to cabinet's approval art 
nomination by the minister. IT* 
new registration can be effected, 
only when the total generated pre- 
miums for all Insurance companies 
in the kingdom exceeded fw 
folds of their total paid-up capM 
and added to which is the new a- 
pltal of the to-be registered com- 
pany. 


ferences to establish harmony be- 
tween them. 

The International Dublin meet- 
ings will be attended for the first 
time by the Chairman of the Arab 
Society for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property (ASPIP), Mr Talal 
Abu-Ghazaleh, representing the 
first presence ever of an Arab so- 
clety In such meetings. Mr Abu- 
-Ghasaleh will brief the attendants 
on the steps followed by the ao- 

SStt . s,n ? e 1,8 establishment in' 
10 ® 7 ta tae field of regulating the 
protection of industrial property In 
the Arab world. 

The Arab Society for the protec- 
tion of Industrial Property (ASPIP) 
was ' established fast February 
23rd In Munich with participants 
from 19 Arab countries attending. ' 


lip?! 1 ‘v ’ 
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J , o r d . a , nlan W,N schedule a weekly 
flight from Helsinki to Aqaba, as stipulated In 
the agreement between RJ and NET (The Fin” 
\Bh Tourism Corporation). The agreement 
ian7 # WBS sl0ned Saturday 5 September! 

Jord^artofrlBn, 0 ' RJ ' S P °" Cy *° promoto the 
•TN. MhWry rt Agriculture has recently 
ShS? 1 8 {L!|5! fl 5 a,med al protecting the Zerqa 
A J ron L. spallations, starting at 

Al-Sakhna and ending at King Talal dam im. 

SSSy ° f i he plan ’ w hich will Involve 
construction works to develop the river’s ha- 
sin, will commence end of this year, and Is es- 
timated to cost JD 22 million. 

• . Th ® Jord *» n Phosphate Mines Co, has 
ac h Ojed a production record during last 
*^ Ph 2 opl ? ot ® Production at Hasa and 
Wadi Abyad mines reached 611,335 tonnes^ 
which exceeded the Initial plan by 7.4 plr 

tDtflNaH R KM« 8 oo , ? r July ’ 8 Production also 
Slrf fhL h?« 9 K 82 . 2 tonnes ' wh,ch were consld- 
erea the highest as compared to 562,640 ton- 

PJ? during July of 1986. The company's sales 

inih? 00 mark8t ® and t0 the Fertilizers Unit In 
Aqaba, amounted to 597,953 tonnes during 
last August, while they only reached 396,210 
tonnes In August of 1986. 

n a r^ ‘ Sa fet v 9 i i! h ?h 1 n 0 8aa f 1 l ° n at the seml- 
. ba '®ty In the Construction busslness” 

Mr Misled rday 5 Member, 1987 

A i' H \ Hasaan minister of labour 

wo^ k M[d . satatlstics of 

work Injuries In the construction sector exhibit 

which comprises of. 14 per cent at the total 

rioMr , H*»uh Th VS t ? b,,8hmanl °* the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Institute, aimed at up. 


:• ‘ W-.'ii 

grading the level of safety measures and fj 18 ' 
lusting the work environments In the counify. 
said the minister. 

• The Customs Department has recorded a 
decrease in Its total revenues for the fir® 1 JJ" 
of this year, which amounted to 7 per cent!®* 
eluding bonds). For 1987, total revenue 
reached JD 101 million, as compared I to J 
108.7 million for the first half of 1986. Cus- 
toms duties decreased by 8 per cent totalling 
JD 84.5 million, as a compared to JD 
million for the first half of 1986. Accrodlng*® 
department's Sources, the decrease In tne 
lume of earnings, though total revenues irwi 
Imported goods Increased, Is due to tne 
rlance in the values of Imported goods. 
generating high customs duties decreasea 
comparison to exempted or less duty’" 8 
goods which increased steadily. 


e The Central Bank annual report ^ 1^6 
exhibited a total of JD 215.4 million w ' 
million) In loans which Jordan has rece ” f 
1906. According to the report, 1.8 P a ^ 
the total, were allocated to the electri ny g 
tor, and 8 per cent to water a nd s w ^ 
projects. Total foreign loans ( have dfrtf op|y 
by 15.4 per cent from a though, 

totaled JD 160.4 million In I s8 ®: ^rnounlsd 
the report noted, that foreign loans amu 
to 52,7 per cent of total foreign revenu ^ 
1986, their proportion to the Gross n 
Product decreased from 10.3 percen 
to 8.4 per cent In 1986. . r i ng 

• Jordanian exports to Saudi Arabia, a ^ 
the first five months of 198J- r r fl 7 80 of 
JD 10,728,900 and recorded a deer® 0 ^ 
JD 259,4 thousand from figures recoro i 
the same period In 1986. Meanwhile, - |t 8 
nian Imports from Saudi Arabia Increas® jD 
total of JD 2,996,800, as compare 
22,550 thousand during 
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The Agricultural credit corporation 
grants JD 5,682,638 in loans 


AMMAN (Star) — The annual re- 
Mrt issued by the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation (ACC) for 1986, 
Sited a total Of JD 5,682 638 
,n granted loans to the Agricultural 
sector. The bulk of these "invest- 
ment allocations" credit loans, 
which aimed at upgrading the agri- 
cultural and livestock production, 
focused on the Irrigation and 
water resources networks. 

Seasonal and Bhort-term loans, 
which accounted to 24 per cent 
and 3 per cent consecutively of 
total loans, were granted to 39 per 
cant of the total loans recipients. 
Meanwhile, mid and long term 
loans, which formed 50 per cent 
and 23 per cent of the total, were 
granted to 61 per cent of the total 
loan recipients. 

In accordance with the regional 
distribution of ACC's loans, the 
governorates of Karak, Iribld, Am- 
man, Balqa'a, Mafraq, Ma'an and 
Tafelleh were granted loans, of 


which their percentages share of 
the total were 28, 20, 16, 16, 3 
and 2 consecutively. 

In the Karak Governorate, the 
Jordan Valley Authority has com- 
pleted the implementation phase 
of the first Southern Al-Aghwar 
project. The ACC financed the 
project as a whole, and partici- 
pated In financing the small far- 
mers project, which was shared 
with the Arab Economic Develop- 
ment Fund and the International 
Fund for Agricultural Development. 

The ACC extended JD 1,715,- 
824, which represented 30.2 per 
cent of the total loans. This 
amount was allocated to irrigated 
and protected farming projects. In- 
cluded in these projects, were in- 
stallations of Irrigation networks 
(dripping method) which amounted 
to JD 1,626,424. Protected farm- 
ing projects (plastic units) were 
only granted JD 89,400. 


Distribution of Loans (Investment Categories) 

Value of Allocated 
Loans 

Percentage 
Of Total 

Development of Utilization Methods of Wafer 
Resources (Irrigation Networks) 

JD 2,142.208 

37.7 

Purchase of Agricultural Production 
Materials (Livestock and Plante) 

1.363.830 

24.0 

Reclamation Projects: 
Development of Land Resources 

1.008,550 

17.8 

Development of Livestock Production 

540,600 

9.5 

Purchase ot Mechanical Equipment 

365.170 

6.4 

Construction of Agricultural and 
Rural Facilities 

264,60 

4.6 

Grand Total of Extended Loans 

JD 6,682,638 

100% 


The decrease in 1986, unlike 
any other year in the pa&t, in ref- 
erence to plastic protection farm- 
ing, was caused due to marketing 
difficulties. The ACC recorded to 


have extended loans to these 
projects only In exceptional cases, 
whereas, marketing agricultural 
products from this type of sector 
weakened steadily in 1986. 


Islamic organizations attend USAID assists the General 
Istanbul’s conference Union Of Voluntary Societies 


AMMAN (Star) — The third ses- 
sion ot the Standing Committee 
lor Economic and Commercial Co- 
operation of the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference is to con- 
vene concurrently with the first 
meeting of the ministers of trans- 
port of the member countries of 
the organization of the Islamic 
conference on 7-10 September, 
1987 in Istanbul. 

The ministers In charge of the 
co-ordination of economic affairs, 
and the ministers of transport of 
48 member countries of the OIC, 
including Turkey, will participate in 
this third session of the COMCEC. 

The representatives of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat of the OIC will be 
present in both meetings as wall 
es the representatives from the 
following affiliated organizations: 

~ Islamic Countries Statistical 
economic and Social Research 


and Training Centre (SESRTCIC- 
Ankara Centre) 

— Islamic Chamber of Com- 
merce, Industry and Commodity 
Exchange (ICCICE-Karatchi Cen- 
tre) 

— Islamic Centre for Develop- 
ment of Trade (ICDT-Casabianca 
Centre) 

— Islamic Foundation for 
Science, Technology and Develop- 
ment (IFSTAD) 

— Islamic Development Bank 
(IDB) 

While the high officials discuss 
the articles of their agenda, the 
ministers will hold a general de- 
bate in which they will share their 
national experiences in economic 
development and suggest new co- 
operation possibilities among the 
member countries. 


AMMAN (Star) — The United 
States Agency for International 
Development (USAID) today 
signed a grant agreement in the 
amount of JD 100,000 to provide 

support for the General Union of 
Voluntary Societies (GUVS) pro- 
gramme In Jordan. This grant will 
assist GUVS to provide financial 
and other assistance to small- 
scale projects (not exceeding JD 
3,000 in total) of voluntary organi- 
zations and other civic groups 
which are not members of tne 
GUVS. 


British Airways appoints 
new Regional Sales 
Manager 


The signing ceremony was held 
at USAID. Mr Lewis Reads, Direc- 
tor of USAID in Jordan, signed on 
behalf of USAID and Dr Abdullah 
Khatib, president of the General 
Union of Voluntary Societies 
signed for GUVS. The signing was 
attended by a number of officials 
from GUVS and USAID. 

This is the first agreement of its 
nature and Is expected to help 
GUVS extend its assistance to a 
larger number of indigenous vo- 
luntary organizations and com- 
munities. 


DHL appoints new 
General Manager 


Seminar In Hospital Administration 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh 

Special to The Star 

unKh= e i k ,raln,n fl Programme 
StS® theme of "Contempro- 
Probiems In Hospital Admirtis- 
,lon was resumed last week. 

im?£K red by the Jordanian Ad- 
2‘ r atlon Institute, the two- 
E»? r ? 0ramme tackled several 
2™ [ssues in studying and 

the aSk hQ r0le °* hospitals In 
world. The programme 
Issues ranging from 
slrVlIoS 9 ^ 0 ^ I Planning and con- 
6qulDmoAt*°i ^0 stage of Internal 
Inn !?. add| tlon to manag- 
vbea and nurB lng eer- 

« Programme covered 

of lahnnr 0I )f i the data processing 
J abour Stairs at hospitals. 


Around IB participants, repre- 
senting several hospitals In Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia and Lebanon 
took part In the programme. Parti- 
cipants from Jordan represented 
both private and public sectors. 

The programme aims at improv- 
ing administrative capabilities 
among participants through dis- 
cussing the up-to-date technology 
in hospital administration. 

It also alms at providing the par- 
ticipants with the necessary edu- 
cational background, to exchange 
views and experience in hospital 
admainistration. Moreover, the 
pgoramme aims at putting out the 
right recommendations, which will 
help improve hospital administra- 
tion In the Arab world. 




Mr Nigel Page 

BAHRAIN (Star) — The British Air- 
ways (BA) has appointed Mr 
Nigel Page as a Regional Sales 
Manager in the Middle EaBt. 

Mr Page is based In Dubai and 
is responsible for British Airways' 
sales and marketing teams In the 
GCC states and Near East coun- 
tries. 






Mr ken Allen, left 

BAHRAIN (Slar) — DHL has ap- 
pointed Mr Ken Allen as a General 
Manager, Finance and Administra- 
tion for the Middle East region. 

Mr Allen will be based at DHL's 
regional office in Bahrain, and will 
be responsible for controlling the 
finance and accounting founction 
for DHL and SNAS in the Middle 
East. 


Fqr Sale 

Deluxe furniture and car 

Connate household furniture, deluxe, European in 
jyie, almost new with all electrical appliances and other 
^ and mlsc. items, prefer selling In lump sum. 

St «tion 1979 with 1600 CC engine In excellent 
• •. na,tl °n. Must see to appreciate. 

. Hterested parties. please call between 10 Am - 2 pm and 
. ■.? Pm - 8 pm only 

sj . Telephone No 817833 Amman 


RO q M sH DISCO 

GPEM BUFFET 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• Departing Aqaba Port 
to Europe, the vessel 
"Al-Karameh," which Is 
operating for the Jordan 
National Shipping Lines 
Co., Is loaded with 20 
thousand tonnes of pho- 
sphates and potash. This 
Is the first voyage aver Al- 
Karameh takes to Aqaba, 

whereas It arrived Aqaba 
carrying 20 thousand cu- 
bic metres of Imported 
goods to Jordan. 

• Jordan will participate , 

In the Berlin International 
Exhibit, which will be held 
in West Germany, 30th of 
the month. A total of 15 
Jordanian Industrial com- ! 
pantos will participate In 
the exhibit, aiming 'at 

: creating new markets for 
the Jordanian products. 

: • The round-table meet- . 

Ings of businessmen fn 
' Arab and Asian countries, 
will be held in Amman 
28th of this month. The 
meetings, which will be . 
attended by 1 1 Arab dele- 
: gatlons, will discuss Iss- : 
ue relating to labour 
drifts between those 
countries, and the trans- 
' fer of technologies. 

; • Under the supervision 
of the Arab Economic unit) 

' Council, a seminar de- 
scussing the Arab eco- 
nomlc joint co-operation, 

• will be held in Amman, . 

. 26th of this month. 

• Headed by Dr Rajel 
Al-Mu'ashar, minister of . 
trade and Industry, a Jor- 

, danian delegation will be 
: heading to Algeria, mid of ; 

' next month, to diBCuss bl- i 
lateral economic co- • 
operation between the : 
two countries. Dr Mu'a- : 

; shar will also attend the 
council's ordinary meet- 
ing of the Arab Industrial 
< Development Organiza- 
tlon. 

# A delegation of senior . 
Arab diplomats, resear- 

ii chars, and historians will 
arrive In Amman to attend 
I the conference, which will ; 

■ be held at the University : 
v j of Jordan 1 5th of this 
!; month. 

]■ The conference, which l; 

■j will deal with the Arab . 
systems and their future ; 

■ challenges, will touch on ;] 

; Isbuos relating to the Arab [j 
i changing economic poll- !; 
* cles from the prospect of ^ 

J national security. i; 

(i • The Federation of 
jj Chambers of Commerce, ^ 
l held a meeting In Tafileh 'j 
;< this week, which aimed at *- 
J discussing the economic i 
}j developments in the 
| country, and the esta- { 
f bllshment of joint Arab i 
\ chambers of commerce. 

\ e. Dr Obassl, the secrete- ij 
ry-general of the Inter- u 
national meteorology or- 1 
ganlzation Is scheduled to | 
arrive Amman, 4th of the | 
months. Dr Obassi's visit, r. 
alms at setting up few \ 
programmes In Jordan, to | 
benefit the area on reglo- 1 
jnal basis. jj 

TP- I'WJCS.L'ftf.rVM'. iwinT 
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economy 


EURO DEPOSIT RATES 



1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


7 

7 9/16 

7 s/a 

8 1/16 
6 3/6 
B 6/6 
9 1/B 
9 1/3 
9 5/8 
9 7/8 


4.00 
4 3/6 
4 7/16 

4 9/10 

5.00 

5 1/4 
3 5/6 
3 7/8 


FF 

SF 

Dlls 

Yen 

Sterling 





Pound 

7 13/16 

3 5/6 

55/16 

3 5/16 

9 13/16 

8 1/8 

3 3/4 

5 3/Q 

4.00 

10 1/16 

6 1/4 

3 3/4 

5 7/16 

4 1/18 

10 3/16 

8 7/8 

4 1/6 

5 9/16 

4 3/.1B 

10.5/16 

9 1/16 

4 1/6 

5 9/16 

4 1/4 

10 7/16 

9 7/16 

4 1/0 

6 5/0 

4 5/16 

10 7/16 


10 1/3 
10 11/16 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation -Amman Jordan. 


Gold 

in 

Jordan 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 9 September 1987 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.900 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.450 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 5.350 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
5,100.000 

Ounoe JD 166.500 

Gold Sterling.... JD 36.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.... JD 32.150 
(Seven grammes) 

?f urc je: YousJf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US dollar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire (1000) 
Swedish kroner 
Saudi riyal 
UAE dirham 
Egyptian pound 
Syrian lira 


.346 

.574 

.193 

.0575 

.233 

.171 

.000265 

.0547 

.0925 

.0945 

.0155 

.0114 


.348 

.579 

.195 

.0580 

.235 

.173 

.000270 

.0551 

.0935 

.0950 

.0165 

.0116 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporaton, Amman - Jordan 


Dollar, gold both down 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar fell against most major cur- 
rencies li» choppy European trading early Tuesday. Gold 
bullion fell In Europe after rising In Hong Kong. 

Selected mldmornlng dollar rates compared with rates fn 
Europe late Monday: 

— 1.7915 West German Marks, down from 1.7932 » 

— 1.4835 Swiss Francs, down from 1.4862 

— 5.9950 French Franca, down from 5.9997 

— 2.0153 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.0180 

— 1,296.90 Italian Lire, down from 1,297.50 

— 1.3118 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3112 

The British pound eased to $1.6605 from $1.6620 

The dolar slipped In Tokyo, closing at 141.70 Japanese 
yen, down from Monday's 141.80 yen. In later London trad- 
ing Tuesday, the dollar moved back up to 141.80 yen. 

«!! D, a l°I bu l Hoft houses rixed a recommended gold 

$463.60 W. Mond«y OV 0Un “ * ml<,mornln »- dow " 

S463.8o!” ded “ * bld °' #462 - so ln Zurlch - down from 

fr^^VeSflS Cl ° 88d ln H ° n0 K ° nS al 0 b,d ot $463.40, up 

Sliver bullion was quoted In London at a bid of $7.66 a 
troy ounce, dow n from $7.69. 

Announcement from the ^ ^ r 

University of Jordan 

ARABIC FQR SPEAKERS OF 

OTHER LANGUAGES 

The Language Center at the Unlverslly of Jordan announces 
that. courses In Modern Standard Arabic for Speakera of other 
Languages will commence on September 19, and will last for 16 
weeks. Two programmes will be offered: 

. 1. The Intensive programme In which classesm meet In the 
morning for 20 hours per week, Saturday- Wednesday. The 
fee for these courses is JD 140 per term. 

2. The regular programme In which classes meet 8 hours per 
week (6:30-7:10 Saturday. Monday, and Wednesday). The 
fee for these courses la JD 50 per term. 

'Those Interested please call at the Language Center for re- 
gistration between 12-16 September, 1987 , 


Stock Market 
closes lower 

NEW YORK (AP) - The Stock 
Market slumped In active trading 
Tuesday, weighed down by conti- 
nued pressure from Friday's in- 
creases In the US federal res- 
erve's Discount Rate and major 
American Commercial Banks’ 
Prime Lending Rate. 

The Fad — The American Cen- 
tral Bank — surprised the finan- 
cial markets Friday by raising its 
Discount Rate to 6 per cent from 
6.5 per cent. The key rate — the 
interest the fed charges on loans 
to US financial Institutions — had 
not been lifted In more than three 
years. 

New signs of robustness in the 
economy could lead the fed to 
raise Interest ratBS further In an 
attempt to tighten credit and dam- 
pen growth. 

The Dow Jones average of 30 
Industrials declined 16.26 to close 
at 2,545.12. 

Losses outpaced gains by about 
B-to-1 on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Volume totalled 242 8 
million shares, against 129.07 mill- 
JSCJP, th ® previous session. The 
NYSE a Composite Index fell 1.99 
at 176.69. 

fu2aday 0n,errOU8 Metal Prlcaa 

Aluminium -- 80.50 cents per 
round. 1 

Copper — 82 1-2-85 cents a 
round. 

Lead — 42 cents a round. 

-i ? ,nc 7" 47 ‘ 48 C0nt8 a Pound, 
delivered. ’ 

Tin — $4.2083 per pound. 

Gold — $466.95 per troy 
ounce. 7 

Sliver — $7,485 per troy ounce. 

Mercury — $310.00-330.00 per 
76-pound flask. 

Platinum — $699.00-601 per 
troy ounce. 


Share prices rise market 
value & volume up 

By Saif El-Sherlf 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THIS WEEK, the industrial sector's handling dominated amunri 
60 per cent of the total market value In the° regXrmarke? d 

1,089,238 shares were handled al a market vaiun m 

WnxM 7?i??o« am0n9 1446 contracts, showing aA increaiS 
value 432,713 <36 per cant)i compared to last week^rnartet 

U T d h S e d 

to* last^week’ ™averafle. n8 8 " in ° rea8e «* 8 ~ 

One transaction for the Jordan Gulf Bank was handled on 
Mondav 7 Sep ember (two contracts), shapled around 15 per 
cent of the total market value of this week. w 

The shares of 86 companies were traded, classified accordino 
tos sector as follows: “ 

21 banks, 9 insurance companies, 7 services, and 29 Indus- 
trial companies. 

3? companies gained (6 banks, 4 insurances, 4 services and 
19 Industrial companies). 

Below are some companies whose share prices gained. 

1- Industrial Development Bank closing at JD 1.280 up 

from JD 1.250 

2- Arab Belgian Insurance & closing at JD 1.000 up 

Reinsurance Co. from JD 0.780 

3- National Stesl Co. closing at JD 2.600 up 

from JD 2.430 


22 companies lost (11 banks, 2 insurances, 2 services, 
and 7 Industrial companies). 

Below are some companies whose share prices lost: 

1- Islamic Bank closing at JD 1.900 

down from JD 1.080 

2- The Holy Land closing at JD 1.020 

Insurance Co. down from JD 1.050 

3- Jordan Glass Co. closing at JD 0.860 

down from JD 0.870 

11 Companies had no change in their share values (4 
banks, 3 insurances, 1 services, and 3 industrial compa- 
nies. 

Those Including: 

1- Jordan Securities Corporation JD 0.900 

2- Jordan Insurance Co. JD 10.950 

3- National Cable & Wire JD 0.930 

Manufacturing Co. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 393.000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 1 19,455. 

Trading In the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
ton*according to the following percentages: 

Sectors Market Last week's 

share share 

P ank ? , 35.2% 48.8% 

Industries 59.3% 41.9% 

Services i,e% 1.9% 

insurance 3,9% 7.4% 


Last week's 
share 
48.8% 
41.9% 

1.9% 

7.4% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector: 

A- Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 

of sector of market 

1- Jordan-Gulf Bank 43.9% 15.4% 

2- Finance And Credit 12.7% 4.4% 

3- Bank of Jordan 12.3% 4.3% 

B- Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- National Steel 32.7% 19.4% 

2- Arab Aluminium 14.7% 8.7% 

3- Jordan Sulpho Chemicals Co. 10.5% 6.2% 

•4- Nations Cable a 6.2% 3.7% 

Wire Co. 

C- Services (out of 7 traded) 

1- General Investment Co. 40% 0.068% 

D- Insurance (out of 9 traded) 

1 - Jordan French 01.4% 3.1% 

Insurance Co. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


Bank 
“0,67% 
-0.23% 
+ 0.26% 
- 0 . 10 % 

-0.36% 


Insurance Services Industries 

Mro +1.80 +0.54% 

+ 0.66 +0.21% +0.56% 

+ 3.45% +1.55% +0.70% 

+ 0.17% +3.70% +0.53% 

+ 2.70% +1.53% +0.66% 


Average 
+ 0.32* 
+ 0.32* 
+ 0 . 88 * 
+ 0.42* 
+ 0 . 66 * 
- 2.47* 
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Black Catholics seek recognitition 


By A.B. Assensoh 

Special to The Star 

ijcw ORLEANS. Louisiana — 
E* Catholics in the United 
c.stes hope a visit next month by 
pi John Paul II will pave the 
Tfor greater black participation 
a me mainstream Roman Catholic 

^ChSch members believe the 
mm 3 visit to this southern univ- 
ersity city may also locus atten- 
tion on Important issues affecting 
Catholic higher education, notably 
doctrinal disputes which have re- 
sulted in the dismissal of re- 
spected Catholic theologians from 
their academic posts. 

During the 10-day visit, his sec- 
ond to the United States. Pope 
John Paul will visit Miami (' Flo- 
rida'). San Antonio (Texas'), Los 
Angeles, Moneterrey and San 
Francisco ('California') and Detroit 
(Michigan') a9 well as New Or- 
leans. When the papal visit was 
lirst being planned, no provision 
was made for a special meeting 
with black members of the church. 

The issue was raised, however, 
when Archbishop Philip Hannan of 
New Orleans and 18 other Ameri- 
can church leaders visited the Va- 
tican to help Pope John Paul pre- 
pare for his 10-19 September vi- 
sit. 

"The pope agreed there and 
Ihen that he should meet with 
black Catholics," said Hannan. 
"He really wantB to do it." 

It is now expected that the pope 
will meet with between 150 and 
200 selected black Catholics at 
New Orleans's Notre Dame Se- 


When Pope John Paul II makes a 10-day visit 
to the United States next month, he will 
meet black Catholics anxious to discuss 
their problems in a church which is widely 
seen by blacks as oriented toward whites 
and European culture. 


will celebrate an outdoor mass at 
the lakefront area of New Orleans 
University. He will read a persona- 
lly-written homily to an audience 
limited to 277,000 for safety rea- 
sons. 

Black Catholics are concen- 
trated in the southern states of 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississ- 
ippi, which have produced nine out 
of the United States' 12 black bi- 
shops to date. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church Is the largest religious 
denomination in Louisiana, with 
1.3 million registered members 
among a total population of 4.2 
million In 1979. 

Although the Pope's visit to New 
Orleans is viewed by observers as 
a "pacifying event" for black Am- 
erican Catholics, church leaders 
are concerned about the limited 
appeal of Catholicism to blacks in 
the United States. Nationwide the 
church has fewer than 300 black 
priests, fewer than 800 black sis- 
ters or nuns, and only one black 
full bishop in charge of a diocese. 
Bishop Joseph Howze of Biloxi, 
Mississippi. A further 10 black 
auxiliary bishops currently are at- 
tached to various dioceses. 

Historically, the Catholic Church 
in the United States has been re- 
garded as unconcerned about 
making blacks welcome within its 







Pope John Paul II 

minary for church students. He 
also will address an academic au- 
dience at the city's Xavier Univ- 
ersity of Louisiana, the only predo- 
minantly black Catholic university 
in the United States. The univers- 
ity president is Dr Morman Fran- 
cis, a nationally respected black 
educationist whose brother is a 
Catholic bishop. 

In New Orleans, the pope also 


ranks. The church has long been 
perceived as unwilling to encour- 
age blacks in a religious vocation. 
In 1890 there was only one black 
Catholic priest in the entire coun- 
try. and even in the 1920s and 
1930s black candidates for the 
priesthood and sisterhood gen- 
erally were not accepted into 
Catholic seminaries and convents. 

This indifference is reflected In 
the relatively small number oi 
black Catholics today. Of 25 mill- 
ion black Americans, only 1.3 mill- 
ion are practising Catholics: and 
blacks make up only about three 
per cent of the national Catholic 
population of more than 52 million. 

Traditionally it has been left to 
black Catholics to concern them- 
selves with the spiritual welfare of 
other blacks, but observers do 
detect a new effort by the 
church's white mainstream to ad- 
vance the Interests of its black 
members. For example, a new 
hymnal entiled 'Lead Me' Guide 
Me' has been made available in 
the Archdiocese of Chicago aiming 
to make services and worship 
more meaningful to black pari- 
shioners. It Is the first officially- 
approved hymnal to include such 
popular gospel favourites as 
'What a Freind We Have in Jesus'. 

At an institutional level, the Un- 
ited States bishops’ conference 
has established a new standing 
committee for black Catholics, and 
as of 1988 there will be a new of- 
fice for black Catholics at the 
headquarters of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Bishops. 
Despite these recent measures, 
black Catholic leaders are not 


Village crippled by too much fluoride 


By William Lobulu 

Special to The Star 

THIRTY -THREE-year-old Ellsifa 

Niko no longer eats meat — be- 
cause she cannot chew It. The six 
iraglle teeth remaining in her 
itjoulh are extensively mottled and 
™Pped. "| may not have any 
twin by next year. They are all 
wrn and they keep dropping out,” 
holding a decayed tooth 
yiB nad just removed with her fin- 
0 Sr 8, without much effort. 

Stella, together with about 
.zoo other residents of Kltefu vill- 
aJJ some 36 km east of Arusha In 
52m™ 1 Tanzania, faces an un- 
h ut serious health prob- 
. fluoride poisoning, or fluoro- 


sis. The water from nearby springs 
and rivers contains dangerously 
high concentrations of fluoride. 

Although the government is cur- 
rently building a pilot plant for 
water defluoridation at Ngurdoto. 
a few kilometres from the village, 
no one knows when the fluorosis 
will be checked in the area. Offi- 
cials working on the pilot plant 
confirm that the project la likely to 
be hampered by "lack of funds." 

In many parts of the world, fluo- 
ride, usually sodium fluoride, Is ad- 
ded to drinking water to help to re- 
duce dental caries, especially in 
children. The recommended level 
is one part per million (ppm), al- 
though many natural water sup- 
plies contain up to four or five 


times this amount. If concentra- 
tions exceed these levels, the 
danger of fluoride poisoning 
mounts. 

The residents of Kitefu village 
suffer appallingly as a result of 
fluorosis. Many of them have 
developed stiff neckB, bow legs, or 
knock knees, and the more unfor- 
tunate ones are crippled. Many of 
them know the cause of their suf- 
fering, but they are unable to do 
much about it because they need 
to use the local water supplies for 
their everyday existence. About 
40 per cent of the villagers are 
severely affected by either dental 
or skeletal fluorosis, or by both. 

Kltefu is a rural village sur- 


Chinese students criticize 
practices at home 


By John Kelley 

Special to The Star 

jjONG KONG — The future of 
3SL Kon P under Communist 
US 0 ®® y 1 ® “appears to be in 
hands," according to 
.lean businessmen here who 

eraitu Piping Chinese univ- 
Swi ud ? nt8 9 0t f 'rct-hand ex- 
0ncs of capitalism in action. 

HonnS ha . nd £ OV0r control of 
fife.! 9 C ^na In 1997, and 


"fitly fh?^ 1 n *° J° alter Bl9 " 

avstfil ny territ0r Y‘ 3 ew- 
( oratC m c ° r General lifestyle 
phdSL E? 8 *: 6 ° Years. With this 
a Group of main- 


to criticize business practices at 
home. 

This is the fifth year the cham- 
ber has brought Chinese and 
Hong Kong students together. The 
Idea Is growing and larger num- 
bers will be involved next year. 

"The aim Is to promote competi- 
tive exchange, create awareness 
of the need for economic planning 
end policy, and to develop commu- 
nications skills," said a chamber 
official. 

Under the latest vislt-and-learn 
programme, nine studentB from 
Beijing, Shanghai and Guangzhou 


impact on hotels, banks, shipping, 
textiles and communications — 
the major businesses In Hong 
Kong, where the 5.4 million popu- 
lation enjoys a per capita income 
of just over $6,300. According to 
World Bank statistics, this com- 
pares with $310 per head for the 
more than one billion population of 
China. 

Over 12 days, the teams visited 
business houses in Hong Kong 
and in group sessions worked 
their way toward answers to the 
question. According to a chamber 
spokesman, they came up with in- 
voicing in different currencies, 


DtJIllliU, dllDUUI'BI 7, a 1 ■■■ .... . ■ 

(Canton) came to Hong Kong to transferring funds Into a wide ba- 


tow uniieKitv • shin 0 !? 01 ' join forces with 26 local students skQt 0 f currencies and sticking 

jtolM khl Brttlsh Sionv' r o C n» n, ! y , under sponsorship by ^American w | th US dollar as s flood lonfl-lsrm 

£?, most dynamic, companies and a local I educational b0t . 

^ and industry h |n b Aste. Sir foundation. The students were soma of the Chinese suogested 


Some of the Chinese suggested 


the reported that 

^Bo 8 Qnh«l demonstrated a 
'to canliin? °f competi- 

WnHatem,.— , and willingness 


mixed together into teams 0f jo m0 vlng funds and accounting to 
asked to come up with answers to Ta|wfln unt( , jt wa8 pointed out 
a fundamental business P ro p le ^ that the political divide between 
— how to overcome ntematlonai f s_ mmunjst china and the capital- 


exchange rate fluctuations. 

In particular, they studied the 


Communist China and the capital- 
ist Chinese Island republic would 
preclude this. 


rounded by a number of small 
lakes, ponds and swamps. The 
brackish water contains fluoride 
levels of up to 690 ppm, compared 
with the World Health Organiza- 
tion's recommended maximum of 
1.5 ppm. Even the riverB and spr- 
ings from which villagers draw 
most of their water have fluoride 
levels as high as 18 ppm. Dental 
discolouration and skeletal defor- 
mation began as soon as people 
started to settle in the area during 
the 1930s, but the problem wor- 
sened as time passed. The con- 
sistent complaints of the people in 
the village and others In the neigh- 
bourhood finally led to government 
action. Since 1975 the Tanzanian 
authorities have been providing 
the villagers with piped water hav- 
ing fluoride concentrations of 3.8 
ppm. 

However, the supplies are not 
always reliable, and the plpe- 
borne water fluoride content Is still 
much higher than the World 
Health Organization (WHO)'s re- 
commended maximum. Yet even if 
fluoride levels In water In the vill- 
age were to be brought down to 
WHO recommended standards, 
the villagers' food will continue to 
be hazardous, because the fluo- 
ride levels in foodstuffs consumed 
In the village are remarkably high. 
Common foods — pumpkins, 
cassava, finger millet, sorghum, 
maize, banana, pigeon peas, pota- 
toes, — all have dangerously high 
concentrations. 

The staple food In the area Is 
'loshoro,' which is a mixture of po- 
lished maize, banana, beans, a lot 
of water and, occasionally, some 
milk. ‘Ngararumu,’ a simple mix- 
ture of beans and unpolished 
maize, is also very popular. A lo- 
cally obtained salt known as *ma- 
gadl' is used to prepare both 
these dishes; The salt has perilous 
fluoride concentrations oi ' more 
than 1,000 ppm., It formB during 
the dry season as a whitish en- 
crustation In dried-up basins and 
river banks. When Elislfa prepares. 


convinced they have made much 
impact in dispelling the church’s 
image as essentially a white eth- 
nic European institution which falls 
short oi the universality it pro- 
claims. 

Said Father Edward Braxton, 
director of Calvert House, a Cath- 
olic student centre at the Univers- 
ity of Chicago, "A growing number 
of black Catholic clergy and lay 
leaders believe that the church 
does not really wish to expand in 
the black community. 

"When we rellect on the scars 
of the past, we need no longer 
wonder why there are so few 
black Catholics. The wonder is 
that there are so many. " 

Observers believe Pope John 
Paul's visit to the United States 
could provide the opportunity for 
black Catholic grievances to be 
aired, particularly when prominent 
blacks. Including New Orleans 
mayor Sidney J. Barthelemy, him- 
self a former seminarian, have an 
audience with the pontiff. 

After the visit, black Catholics 
are likely to weigh its impact on 
their status within the church, 
especially any improvement in 
their representation within its up- 
per hierarchy. 


Dr. A.B. Assensoh is associate 
professor of history and director 
of the honours programme at 
Dillard University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


ngararumu for her family, which 
she does at least three times a 
weak, instead of adding salt she 
simply cooks the food using water 
from the river nearby. After the 
maize and beans are well done, 
she washes the food using tap 
water and warms It again before 
serving It to her family of six chil- 
dren — all of whom have mottled 
and severely chipped teeth. 

Yet, despite her apparent 
awareness of the dangers, she, 
and her family, continue to use 
flou ride -enriched toothpaste to 
clean what few teeth they have 
left. The effects on the villagers of 
high doses of fluoride are con- 
firmed by an expert on fluorosis, 
Dr D.S. dushaljabwe, who recently 
visited the village. "Long-term in- 
gestion of excessive amounts of 
fluoride through water and animal 
or plant products is injurious to 
health and can cause bones to be- 
come brittle and think" he said. 

"The more dangerous outcome, 
apart from mottling and discolou- 
ration of teeth, is that the back 
and joints develop stiffness, caus- 
ing disability and pain. In addition, 
the legs may become twisted or 
shrunken." 'it Is thus not surpris- 
ing that many villagers in Kitefu 
are crippled. Continuous use of 
water with a fluoride content of 
only 10 ppm are sufficient to ren- 
der one a cripple" ha adds. 

A schoolteacher who has grown 
up In the village, J.S. Mungure, 
says "villagers must be educated 
about the serious consequences 
of drinking water from natural 
sources and discouraged from us- 
ing magadi salt in preparing food." 

If the villagers are to remain to 
await new, reliable and well- 

de fluoridated water supplies, 
they must meanwhile be made 
fully aware of the dangers and en- 
vironmental hazards, and urged to 
reduce their fluoride consumption 
as much as possible, Mungure 
said. 
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William Lobulu is a Tan- 
zania-based journalist spe- 
cializing In environmental 

issues. 
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Crucial trip 


THE WORLD at large is looking forward to the trip of the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral, Javier Perez De Cuellar to Iran and Iraq to seek an end to the Gulf war 
on the basis of the Security Council Resolution 598. The trip is perhaps the 
most important development since the Security Council adopted the Resolution 
by a Unanimous vote and asked the Secretary General to pursue its implemen- 
tation. 

_ 9 s J C 4? ,lar s v * 8lts t0 lran and ,ra( l came a, * er almost two months of frus- 
trated effort to put the Resolution into effect. For while Iraq accepted it on the 
condition that Iran would do the same, Tehran flatly rejected it, and camouflaged 
Ks refusal with vague statements which reflect its unwillingness to abide by the l 
will of the International community. I 

Henceforth, De Cullear's major effort during his trip should be directed to- 
ward Iran because It is the party which rejects a settlement. Mr De Cuellar is 
expected to speak frankly and openly with the Iranian leaders, warning them 
that should his endeavour fail, Tehran alone would face the consequences not 
only of the continuation of the disastrous conflict, but also of the rapid and 
dangerous expansion of foreign power presence in this strategic and volatile 
region. 

Sh £ uld J°? k , upon Mr 09 Cuel,ar as a representative of the will of 
» e « wor d ^ hlch is unanimous on the need for resolving the senseless 
conflict in accordance with the balanced Security Council Resolution. Iranian 

ind d ® V ? d 1 th , eir international and regional responsibilities 

and Ignore world-wide outcries for a quick end to the fighting. 

Iraq, meanwhile, has again demonstrated its good Intentions by halting air 
attacks on Iranian vital economic installations to give a better chance of suc- 
cess for De Cuellar's trip. The currant lul in the Gulf is a positive step that 
needs to be fully exploited and maintained until a settlement is reached. The 
achievement of this dearly-cherished goal depends on the way Tehran res- 
ponds to De Cuellars arguement. De Cuellar's effort must not fall because 
the alternative Is indeed appalling. 

An historic meeting 

of Eas * Germany's Communist Party leader, Erich Honecker to 
West Germany earlier this week marks an historic turning point' In the relations 
between the two German states which have been separated since th« 

foundation of the tyv0 states In 1949. slnce the 

And, although many observers agree that the visit will not achieve drastic 
change In the way each country percieves the other, It la hoped that Hone- 
cker s vie t to West Germany will be the first step in a series of actions that are 
aimed at Improving the relations between the two states, and at lessening the 
human suffering that many people sustain as a result of the current tension In 
the relations between the two countries, 

Even here in the Arab world where states of tension characterize the rela- 

i ral 2 c " 8 ’ there is a lot we can learn from this hls- 
the tw ? Qerman leaders. Admltedly, the relations between 
tK« kI^S ^i 8 h j* ve not reached the point of no return, but the meeting of 

wh ?, h a cla38,c case of conflict resolution through 
dialogue, offers plenty of positive lessons to be emulated by our Arab countries. 

• Honecker’s visit to West Germany proves once again that nothlnc can keen 
2iS?i°Hi«or- h0 Shar0 80 many thin0s ln common Isolated. Even political or ideolo- 
ic a hsf.S^,L. C h, a f e t0 ^U 0 ' any s '9 nifioance when ttey are weighed 
naUon together^ h ,0ry a " d thB 8,rOn0 bond8 that llnk the pe °P |a of a <*rttdn 

tion h by^hyWea\^QarmVn S M™nio' < if' aCe I" ,ha m , ldst of an wthuslaetlo reoep- 
I-i 1 u V . W08 A. 0rman people Is much more Important than the lm marlin to 
results. Hence, the statement attributed to Wolfgang Schaeuble that the twn 
parties Haven t changed or yielded In, their opposing views of the fundamental 
pomtlona, becomes less important compared to the prospects that still lie ahead 

« n^nnWar o?I 8 JP n 0 i, m f to '5f arcj ® bringing back some degree of co-ordfria- 

t|on and. understanding. between their countries. Nobody expects a stats nf tnn 

■*S * ka ‘ '“' ad ,? los ? t0 vaniah overnlgM What ls tmportan? Is 

tha\w countries? h8S beflUn *° replacesusplclon ln thB relattonebetween 

ah °Jl ldb , a p , ointedout * ha ‘ the People of the two German states will benefit 
ifcfiSPSuf <*r? f any d ? 9 ' ,eB Improvement in the relations between theiwo 

toW f at Germany with, the' advantages it will offer for the 
eriWlly and Ig^res^on ' 8 brl8h, 8P ° ,ln 8 ^ orld c ^ racterized by tension, 
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The empty vessel 
of military aid 



Special to The Star 

NEW YORK — The Reagan adminis- 
tration’s militarization of Honduras and the 
country's guests, the Contras, is but the tip 
of an Iceberg, in this seven years as pre- 
sident, Ronald Reagan has extended the 
United States’ military involvement In the 
Third World by leaps and bounds, although 
to be fair he has, in part, built on Jimmy 
Carter's initiatives. 

If In the next couple of months, with the 
help of the Guatemala peace plan, the Un- 
ited States manages to extricate itself from 
the Nicaragua/ Honduras imbroglio, there 
will remain a dozen lesser ones which 
Washington could afford too to be without. 

The United States should not be in the 
business of believing that any state not with 
It is against It, that neutralism is immoral. It 
not only cannot afford to oppose a hundred 
enemies or support a hundred allies — It Is 
not a particularly clever way to approach 
the complexity of Third World aspirations, 
nor the Ideological struggle for admirers be- 
tween West and East. 

Terry Dfebel, professor of national secur- 
ky policy at the National War College, has 
done an admirable Job in the current issue 
of Foreign Policy’ of demolishing the ’raison 
d etre for Reagan's policy. To start with he 
reminds us that it is very different from the 
eariy post-war Acheson-Dulles policy of 
perimeter containment that used Third 
World stepping stones for fashioning a glo- 
bal alliance to extend the reach of NATO in 
Europe to SEATO and CENTO in Asia 

■h n l ke J he tt 08 ® nt etfort > 11 was manage- 
a , Politically and financially, and It 
confronted a Soviet Union weaker, less so- 
phisticated and with minimal global reach 

Wilh tp day. Even 80 - th® policy 
gradual^ came apart, and Vietnam was its 
final undoing. 

ha y® Ranged profoundly, but 
tragically neither Carter nor even less Rea- 
gan have got the full measure of It, nor con- 
fhR M«? Q m0re l se ? sible way of thieving 
friend? fl a of w,nnjn 9 Third World 

Attempting to deploy military might has 

_JCOme fl rwv\r cmKn»»..u < _ . .. 


0 , raft( B * d „ po l J J l ,c 4 economic, and social poll- 
tb ® fa J of Vietnam and the arrival 
In power of Carter, there was a period of 

Sf flSSwlS Amerlpan milltary ln,8rest ln 

m“ ,°f dramatic .events ih the 

the* 9 hah SW? 8 te i l ?u“ the overthrow of 
i the Shah of Iran and the subsequent host- 

22! iS 8 ’ ^second 0,1 Price shock, the 
Sandiplst revolution In Nicaragua and the 

S ) ^LS2i a S on . of A, S han,s tan — seemed 
ISLSJEP 0 * Gar{0 r to do what he had not 
ments^ °’, e * t0pd US security commit- 

^•^ ■eucii^^bn. the Carter Admlnls- 

.. Cancejled ..Its.' plan to. withdraw -iiq 

troops from Soi|th Korda, ; US 


— Pledged Thailand that its borders were 
inviolate. 

— Completed the process started by Ri- 
chard Nixon and gave full diplomatic recog- 
nition to China, then extended an offer ol 
military hardware, and 

— Concluded a $500 million deal to retain 
US bases in the Philippines, 

— Aligned itself with Somalia against 
Ethiopia in order to win the Berbers naval 
base away from the Soviets. 

— Initiated a massive arms supply relation- 
ship with Egypt following Camp David. 

— Sharply increased the US military 
presence in south-west Asia, including the 
creation of the Rapid Deployment Force. 

It was quite an agenda, all the more tei- 
ing for being so unexpected. Only a Ronald 
Reagan could have felt the need to expand 
It. Reagan's expansion has been uncompli- 
cated and unbridled. Unlike Carter, he has 
not much tempered it with other objectives 
such as limiting arms sales and nuclear pro- 
liferation, and pushing lor wider observance 
of human rights. Reagan has followed 
through on Carter's efforts to secure ac- 
cess to bases within reach of the Gulf. 

Construction programmes costing more 
than $50 million have been completed In 
Kenya, and the United States spent $300 
million on Improving Oman's airfield and $5 
million on Morocco’s air base near Casa- 
blanca. In Honduras, It has spent millions or 
dollars on airstrips, radars, wells, roads and 
bridges. 

But unlike Carter, Reagan has neglected 
the economic side of foreign aid. From 
to 1986 US economic assistance decline 
by B per cent, while security aid roBeoy 
130 per cent and grants In military equip- 
ment Jumped by 800 per cent. Military aw 
jumped by more than 2,000 P er “ n ;. ' 
Egypt, El Salvador, Honduras, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Tunisia. 

Carter wrestled continuously, if JJ* J 
ways correctly, with the tension bate* 
alliance-building and other concerns, 
gan has shown few such inhibitions. 

Iran was wooed with arms supplies- noj 
just to help win the release of hostage, 
because of what the administration 
called Its "geopolitical’ ’ Importance 
vis the Soviet Union. Pakistan n 08 . 

wooed with a $3.2 billion assistance^, 
age to replace Carter s offer of 
Ion. 

The Reagan administration is wld ^ 'fX 
in the Third World as prejudiced against n 
any sense other than a strategic one. ' 
stood against many of the causes »■ d 
the Third World s heart — the 
Nations, the World Court, the U w oi 
Sea Treaty and economic aid. and na 
soft on apartheid and trade barriers. 

Overtime, this dichotomy of 0 
works to lure the Third World away f ^ 
West more effectively than ^ P lasting 
vised by Moscow. It does not win 
friends. 

The military fix is always 8U P 6l ! icia |Ln 
warding. But Just as It has been 5" b 
wanting in Nicaragua, it will, 
done, be shown to be an empty v 
many other parts of the Third Woriu- 

Jonathan Power is a foreign a 
lyst who specializes in Third W 
uaa. 
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Sri Lanka’s Tamil leader 
says struggle goes on 


By Richard S. Ehrlich 

Special to The Star 

,. F c N a Sri Lanka — Velupillal Prabhaka- 
guerrilla leader of the Liberation Tigers 
Jranil Eelam, sees hlmBelf as a man be- 
S angry because 6,000 Indian troops 
S J forcing his rebels to surrender their 
iLons and end their war for indepen- 
dence In Sri Lanka. 

He was answering questions for the first 
^ about his decision begrudgingly to sur- 
render his guns and give peace a chance 
*fter 15 years of escalating violence In 
rf&h 8000 people are estimated to have 
been kilted. "We never started this war," he 
jad in Tamil language, pausing as an Indian 
if force helicopter gunshlp buzzed over- 

^pfabhakaran's LTTE rebels began surren- 
dering small truckloads of weapons in early 
August as demanded under an agreement 
signed between India and Sri Lanka. The 
weapons Included machine guns, assault rl- 
nes, mortars and three anti-aircraft guns. 
Some ol the arms and ammunition were 
rusty and outdated. 

Under the controversial treaty, Sri Lanka 
invited 8,000 Indian “peace keeping” troops 
to ensure the rebels are disarmed, and that 
liwy and the Tamil minority are safe against 
reprisals from Sri Lankan forces which were 
unable to defeat Prabhakaran during the 
past 18 years. 

Dressed In a blue shirt and slacks, the 
short, stocky LTTE leader said, "We are ab- 
solutely sure we will achieve an indepen- 
dent homeland nation, but the mode of our 
operation can be different and I'm not going 
to reveal It to you." 

Hewas referring to the LTTE’s decision 
to buckle under to the treaty though refus- 
ing officially to accept it, and to undertake 
non-vlotent political means to further their 
goals. ‘The Indian Prime Minister, Ra|iv 
Gandhi, assured us that the Tamil people 
livifig In the north and east will be secure 
and that there will not be genocide against 
the Tamil people hereafter, Prabhakaran 
said. 


The LTTE wanted north -sast Sri Lanka to 
become a separate nation called Eelam, but 
Gandhi and Sri Lankan President Junius 
Jayewardene, who survived an assassina- 
tion attempt after the treaty was announced, 
agreed a compromise solution to stop 
the war. 

Flanked by five other rebel leaders, Prab- 
hakaran’s comments were translated by 
LTTE Political Committee member Dilip Yogi 
as he spoke to a handful of reporters. 

Prabhakaran refused to reveal how many 
rebels are in the LTTE or the number and 
type of weapons they possess. 

Western diplomats and Indian army offic- 
ers say at least 2,000 of his men are armed, 
but he is keeping the number secret be- 
cause he does not want to surrender all his 
weapons in caBB he decides to fight again. 

For the past five years, Prabhakaran 
depended on India's support and enjoyed 
sanctuary, base camps and illegal access to 
weapons in southern India, (35 km) across 
the narrow Palk Strait from Srl Lanka. 
Gandhi betrayed the LTTE, Prabhakaran 
claimed, by agreeing with Jayewardene to 
expel the rebels from India and use the In- 
dian navy to patrol the Palk Strait and stop 
the smuggling of arms. 

Prabhakaran does not want to fight Indian 
troops because he now needs them to 
protect his rebels from attacks by the Sri 
Lankan military. His rebels said privately 
that Indian forces eventually could crush 
the rebels, who now lack means of smug- 
gling in fresh ammunition. 

Prabhakaran, however, appears embar- 
rassed to admit this weakness, according to 
Indian army officers. He boycotted the cer- 
emony marking the start of the surrender of 
arms. Prabhakaran isnslsted, "It is true In- 
dia is a major power and we don’t want to 
oppose the Indian government or Indian 
people without reason. But I and the LTTE 
are not doing these things because we are 
militarily weak or can’t confront their forces. 
"We have a supreme Bense of sacrifice, 
and with explosives and special suicide 


teams, we could harass and oppose even 
their major forces." 

The rebel leader now has the task of tell- 
ing his fighters and other Tamils why he 
failed to win a separate nation and has de- 
cided to give up his weapons. 

The day before, he had addressed 
100,000 Tamils at a Hindu temple In Jaffna, 
saying, "If we refuse to hand over our arms, 
there Is danger of a confrontation with India, 
a country we deeply love and reBpect." 

The LTTE has adopted a "wait and see" 
attitude to determine whether they and the 
Tamils of north-east Sri Lanka will be 
protected by the Indians, and to follow the 
implementation of the treaty’s other 
clauses. The treaty calls for the Eastern 
Province to be joined with the Northern Pro- 
vince for at least a year under an 
interim administration with limited 
autonomy. 

After a year, elections are scheduled for 
the Eastern province to decide whether It 
wants to unite permanently with the north. 
The rebels earlier indicated they would stop 
fighting If the two provinces were perman- 
ently joined. They disliked the treaty be- 
cause of the possibility of losing the Eas- 
tern province in next year's election. Tamils 
form only 42 per cent of the Eastern Pro- 
vince's population, but are an overwhelming 
majority in the Northern Province. 

Prabhakaran said he would not hold any 
post In the interim administration, but con- 
firmed he would remain leader of the LTTE. 

The guerrillas, along with many Srl Lan- 
kan and Indian officials, are unsure how 
long the Indian troops will remain In Sri 
Lanka. "It Is up to the Indians to decide if 
they should stay here," Prabhakaran said. 
Asked how long It will take for the LTTE to 
establish an Independent nation without fig- 
hting a guerrilla war, Prabhakaran said, 
"This struggle has been going on for more 
than 14 years. "In these types of struggles 
you can never stipulate a time limit. Even In- 
dia fought for three hundred years to 
achieve its freedom' ’ from British colonial- 
ism. 

“But If tomorrow the Sinhalese people 
and the Sri Lankan government take up 
weapons against the Tamils, we will defi- 
nitely take up arms. 1 ' 

Richard S. Ehrlich Is a freelance journal- 
ist who specializes In South Asian af- 
fairs. 
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Minerals keep French in New Caledonia 


By Andy Crump 

WHY DOES France continue to bother with 
E , B L°. me New Caledonia, its Pacific Is- 
KmSSfW® 88 * of the. Great Barrier Reef, 
2“ J™* ^ Cfewa are regularly transmlt- 
0 bloody battles between 
rwwi settlers and the local Kanaks? 

JJte conservative French government is 
referendum on the island on 13 
t0 800 ^ the island's population 
Fr6nch territory. It will al- 
f emain French, as settlers 
S^Jocafs; but why do the French 
o stay, despite such tensions? One 

wealth 1 J S00n } 8, may be the mineral 
of the Island and the surrounding 

%te«IL^*r? ncf l oovemm0nt t0 Ka_ 

substantia — $363 million In 1986, 
around a 1 ?! Pef8 nce — and represents 
National , the l8(and ®’ Gross 

France airI^ Dt ( Q NP). In return, however, 

^ Ihe fonS 3 ^ r ® d0lves significant benefits ' 
lltelonSL? n cksl — 0nd Prospects for 
/*3*term are even better. 

l 5 anak y 18 almost entirely 
ft* 7 q n Rr °Tj h , e hfekof. which accounts for 
Wlie of ttalSL of . dx P ort ownings. Yet the 
^ance in ? e a ® a Y mes a far greater 
holi» 44 ® a , global context. Kanaky 
typoeli* vS P f 0,1 tee world' b known 
workf® larnooi « and 18 currently ■ the 
Producer of the mineral. 

n,ck0 l tomes cobalt — 
ma ' n |y aa a by-product from 
oyi that reTiJ? ch U80d t0 Produce ali- 
*Mcii are wilSi C0rr08 0n and oxidation and 
let enain«i y W /T ake 9 08 turbines 


m anninn. , uaa lurDines 

Attain, dapafr> the United States, 

world's maior ?r 0 L m f ny and France are the 
Kb r ■ kQ l '^Porters. 

ISwod th?l?..» P0tent,al wea| te goes well 
nL 200-mile S? a Mines. The declaration 
fc) Smn ^ non ?, lc Exclusion Zones 
^atlonK^! 8 !! 1008 08 Part of the 
JJmoS belSm 0f th ? ? Ba has bestowed 
^ those ln?hlo 0r y 8,ar ’ d atetes, espe- 
' . ; , ,n 1,18 Pacific Oc^an. The poten-. 

• ' ■ 


tlal for fishing and exploitation of other ma- 
rine resources Is substantial. 

Polymetallic nodules — lumps of rich ore 
— which litter the sea bed around New Cal- 
edonia are viewed aa an important 
future source of minerals like 

nickel, copper, and manganese. The 
latter takes on Increasing Importance in 
view of the growing instability In South 
Africa which boasts over half the world's 
deposits of manganese. 

During the 1970s, Interest In exploitation 
of undersea resources ran high, and France 
took the lead in Investigating the possibili- 
ties. The world's most advanced technology 
for collecting and exploiting sea-bed miner- 
als is now French. 

IFREMER, the leading French Institute for 
the exploitation of the sea. took a different 
view. The French leader In undersea explo- 
ration, IFREMER Is continuing to Invest FF. 
15 million (US $2.5 mlllon) annually in so- 
called ‘ocean mining’. The Investment has 
allowed the organization to develop sophis- 
ticated undersea technology which can be 
put to a variety of uses, including military. 

The geographical position of Kanaky Is 
also an Important consideration in the delib- 
erations of the French, and other govern- 
ments. The islands are strategically Bited 
between the Pacific and Indian Oceans and 
can therefore play a role In naval and ma- 
rine shipping. France already has plans to 
extend its naval facilities In Noumea, Ksrta- 
ky'B capital, and the Tontouta international 
airport is being upgraded and will eventually 
be able to accommodate Jaguar fighter- 
bombers. 

The United States has publicly supported 
the French Intention to maintain Its 
presence In Kanaky. The American Ambass- 
ador In Paris has declared that the US Is ln 
favour of the French presence In order to 
prevent New Caledonia from becoming "a 
new Grenada", a reference to the short- 
lived revolution In that Caribbean island 
which was suppressed by a US invasion 
force. 
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A referendum on the future of New Cal- 
edonia is, on the face of it, a fair and just 
solution to the claims for independence. 
However, it is likely that the outcome of the 
September vote will merely retain the status 
quo, and Independence will remain a long 
way off. 

Past attempts to gain freedom from col- 
onial rule have received little support from 
the white ex- patriate and non-Kanak sec- 
tors of the population. At present, there are 
only 62,000 Indigenous melaneslans, or Ka- 
naks, on the islands but they form a minor- ‘ 
Ity within a total population of 148,000. 

Economic and demographic factors have 
traditionally had a greater influence on the 
outcome of Kanaky 8 future than democra- 
tic processes. In the 1960s, nickel prices 
soared and, In France, New Caledonia be- 
came an attractive place for adventurers 
and those seeking their fortune. 

The then Minister for Overseas depart- 
ments and Terriotries. Pierre Messmer, en- 
couraged French emigaratlon to the islands, 
with tna Intention, it has been argued, of 
creating a colonization of Kanaky which 
would place the Indigenous Kanaks In the 
minority. Many of the colonizers moved 
from the former French colony of Algeria af- 
ter Its Independence achieved in 1962. 

The Kanaks subsequently became a min- 
ority group in 1969. All efforts to gain In- 
dependence since that time have bean frus- 
trated by the Inability to attract much 
non-Kanak support to the Kansk cause. 

The French government Is meanwhile de- 
termined to Improve Its Image In the Pacific 
— an image which has suffered because of 
French nuclear testing on Murroroa Atoll, 
and the sinking of the Bhlp Rainbow Warrior 
in New Zealand. 

This may be why the government has foll- 
owed up an early suggestion of de Gaulle, 
and will open the first French Polynesia In 
October and the second In New Caledonia 
in January 1988 (PANOS). 

Andy Crump writers on science, environ- 
ment and development issues. 


The miners 
didn't lose 


A LABOUR strike that lasts three 
weeks and produces a contract only 
marginally better than could have 
been had without a strike ordinarily 
would be considered a failure. Yet 
Cryrll Ramaphosa, the leader of South 
Africa’s black mine workers, smiled 
Monday, and rightly so, as his mem- 
bers returned to the gold and coal 
pits. 

An adversary explained It best. “To 
take very large numbers of people out 
on strike and keep them out for three 
weeks Is an achievement," said 
Bobby Godsell, chief of labour rela- 
tions for the Anglo American Corp., 
South Africa's mining giant. 

The achievement is all the greater 
when the deck Is stacked in man- 
agement's favour and workers have 
nothing to sustain them except their 
own favour and sense of mission. 

By holding the line against such 
odds, the black miners demonstrated 
that if they cannot yet shape a set- 
tlement, they can Inflict great costs. 
Such power commands respect. 

No previous strike by the five- year- 
old National Union of Mlneworkers 
had lasted even 48 hours. This one 
was a success from the outset, when 
more than 200,000 black miners 
walked out to back a demand for a 30 
per cent pay raise. The average black 
miner earns $250 a month, a third of 
what white miners make for the same 
work. 

Eventually, more than 250,000 
black miners Joined the strike and 
closed down or disrupted production 
at half of South Africa’s gold mines 
and a qauarter of Its coal mines. The 
mining companies may hava lost as 
much as $225 million. 

The union suffered too, Nine miners 
were killed, 300 were wounded and 
more than 400 were 8rraated In 
strike-related violence. But discipline 
held sufficiently strong. 

In the end, the union accepted 
wage Increases of 1 5 to 23 par cent, 
the amount Initially offered by man- 
agement. The only concrete gains 
from the strike were Improvements In 
holiday pay and death benefits. 

These benefits are not negligible; 
hundreds die in South African mines 
each year. Monday, at least nine men 
dted when an elevator plunged to the 
bottom of a mine shaft. 

In perhaps the most critical part of 
strike strategy, the union leadership 
had the wisdom not to give the South 
African government an excuse to 
Intervene, aa soma hardliners would 
have liked. Mr Ramaphosa indicated 
in recent Interviews that he was 
under no Illusion that economic Jus- 
tice for blacks was ultimately achiev- 
able without political Justice. But for 
the moment, they must be pursued 
separately and Incrementally. 

So the union leaders could say, 
credibly, that the strike and the set- 
tlement were not a defeat, but “part 
of the struggle to win all the demands 
that have been set." 

The Guardian 
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Egypt reactivates its nuclear programme 


By Imam Ahmed 

FIFTEEN MONTHS after the 
Egyptian government scrapped 
plans for the construction of eight 
nuclear reactors, officials In Cairo 
have said that the project Is again 
under study and that the decision 
to resurrect at least a portion of 
the original proposal will be an- 
nounced in late September. 

The sources told the Middle 
East Times that President Hosni 
Mubarak for the time being would 
allow the construction of only one 
of the 1.200 MW reactors planned 
by the revived nuclear programme, 
and would give final approval after 
receiving assurances from Egyp- 
tian experts that the programme 
would be safe. 

Mr Mubarak ordered the su- 
spension of the eight-reactor 
project in May 1986, not long after 
the accident at the Chernobyl nu- 
clear power plant In the Soviet Un- 
ion. That accident wa9 used by 
the opposition to strengthen its ar- 
guments that Egypt was not yet 
ready for such advanced techn- 
ology. 

But analysts at the time sug- 
gested that the sudden decision to 
cancel the programme was less a 
result of the opposition's political 
clout than simply the result of offi- 
cial awareness that economic dif- 
ficulties had made the prolect un- 
affordable. 

Since that time, however, many 
politicians and scientists, Including 
Minister of Electricity and Energy 
Mohammed Maher Abaza, have 
continuously lobbied for nuclear 
power In Egypt. They say that by 
the turn of the century it will in- 
crease the nation's power- 
generating capacity by 40 per 


Sources said that official circles 
view the implementation of the 
programme now as more impor- 
tant than ever in view of reports 
about the nuclear capabilities in 
Israel and othsr neighbouring 
countries. 

Dr Alf El Saidl, Chairman of the 
Egyptian Nuclear Plants, agreed 
with this, saying "It is no secret 
that nuclear reactors exist In Is- 
rael, that Libya has already con- 
tracted for them, and that both 
Iraq and Syria are trying to esta- 
blish them." 

Dr El Saidl told the Middle East 
Times that unless the government 
acts immediately, Egypt could 
face serious delays In the project. 
The problem Is that many of the 
feasibility studies and all of the 
bids from American. West German 
and Japanese studies are no lon- 
ger valid. "We could not give them 
a reply, because we were waiting 
for the political decision on 
whether to go ahead or not," he 
said. 

He said that the companies 
have been invited to submit new 
bids, but that it would take some 
time before they could be com- 
pleted. 

Mr Abaza said In an Interview 
that after Chernobyl "we reass- 
essed our nuclear programme and 
asked the United Nations and the 
International Atomic Agency what 
would happen next. All the studies 
received indicate that Chernobyl 
was an isolated incident and that 
such an accident would not affect 
the international development of 
nuclear energy." 

He said the government is wait- 
ing for a report from the United 



Egypt has had a nuclear pro- 
gramme since 1954, it has lagged 
behind neighbouring countries In 
the serious development of nu- 
clear technology. 

Egyptian Nuclear Energy 
Commission was established In 
that year and placed under the 
supervision of the presidency 
Many researchers were gent 
abroad to study In foreign univ- 
ersities, In order to create a core 

Egypt P0rtS in nuc * ear Physics in 






Hosni Mubarak 

Nations on the safety of nuclear 
plants, "which we expect to 
receive in early September. After 
this Egypt will make a final deci- 
sion," he said. 

After the Chernobyl disaster, 
the Shura Council, or Upper 
House of Parliament, formed a 
30-member committee com- 
posed of Egypt's most distin- 
guished scientists, experts, as 
well as government and opposition 
politicians, to prepare a report on 
the future of nuclear energy. 

After meetings with government 
ministers, atomic energy experts 
and major officials, the committee 
concluded Its research In July. In 
Its report, the committee said the 
programme was a necessity for 
Egypt and should be Implemented 
Immediately. 

II also said that despite the fact 


In 1958 Egypt signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
under which it received its first 
atomic reactor, a small Installation 
used for scientific research which 
is still being used. 

Egypt ratified the Nuclear 
Non-proliferation Treaty In 1981 
and other safety agreements In 
1982. It also signed nuclear co- 
operation agreements with a large 
number of countries including the 
United States, Canada, Eest Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Britain. 


In his answer to the report's 
stress on safety, Mr Abaza reaf- 
firmed the government's long- 
standing conviction that the great- 
est possible safety guarantees 
must be provided, while at the 
same time he reminded the mem- 
bers that the Israeli Dlmona Nu- 
clear reactor is close to the Delta 
than the El Dabaa site, west of 
Alexandria where Egypt plans to 
build Its nuclear plants. 

From the Middle East Times 


Circassians and their arrival in Amman 


,r L r ® a P° n8e to the article entitled "The 

waaMr- 1987 - Dr R?oui sZ - 


By Dr Raouf S. Abujaber 

Special lo The Star 

WITH REFERENCE to the article 
"The origin, history and struggle of 
the Cherkeaslans" by Mr Pascal B 
Karmy, published In your "Jer- 
usalem Star" Issua of 3 Septem- 
ber 1987, 1 have noted that date of 
the arrival of the first group of 
Cherkeaslans In Amman was 
mentioned as being 1868. How- 
ever. my research during the last 
few years has confirmed, beyond 
doubt, that the date Is 1878. not 
ten years earlier. 

Visiting the southern parts of 
Syria In March 1878, Laurence 
Ollphant, an experienced traveller 
had made- few trips to : Bilad al- 
Sham Including Amman and al- 
Salt. After visiting the new set- 
tlement Ollphant wrote:- "In the 
ruins of 1 the theatre we were 
quickly surrounded by a group of 
Circassians who have been set- 
tled by. the order, of the govern- 
ment like those I had met at Ou- 
naltrah. They said that 500 of 
them had arrived here about 
months previously but that the 
majority had speedily become dis- 
contented with their prospects 
and had gone away. 160 Including 
women and children were all that 
remained. They had already 
planted a vegetable garden, had 
got a good herd of cattle, a flock 
of sheep arid seemed likely to do 
well." 

This Information seems to have 
bean absolutely correct, as the 
Salnama (Ottoman yearly calen- 
dar) of 1302 H/ 1884 AD clearly 
states that the number of Circass- 
ian Immigrants living In the pro- 
vince of al-Balqa' during that year. 


according to the records of the 
Kumlslyun al-MuhaJIrin (Immi- 
grants Bureau), was as follows: 

Tribe and Race 
Circassians 


figure might rise to one hundred 
thousand. 

The Transjordanian group of five 
hundred were amongst three 
thousand Circassian emigrants 
who left Cavalla In eastern Thrace 
on board an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer Sphinx on 1 March 1878, 
bound for Latakla on the Syrian 
coast. 


Khana Persona Males Females chichen Rumell 


This small group arrived In Am- 
man after a year of hardship and 
continuous suffering. Originally 
they migrated from the Caucasus 
In 1804 and ware settled by the 
Ottomans in the Bulgarian city of 
Plevna and the countryside 
around it. Fourteen years later 
they had to migrate again as Tur- 
ki8h rule in Balkan areas was mat 
with stiff resistance and defeat. 

When 'Uthman Pasha, the Com- 
mander of the Turkish garrison In 
Plevna, was forced to surrender to 
the Bulgarians who were sup- 
ported by the Russians, the Cir- 
cassians had no choice but to 
follow the retreating army. Most of 
them were settled In Anatolia 
whilst smaller groups were 
directed to Syria where they were 
settled around Aleppo, in the Go- 
an Heights Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. 

Information about the numbers 
Involved In this operation during 
1078 is not. clearly reported but 
tne consul -General of France In 1 : 
Beirut estimated. : In a. despatch 
dated 16 April 1878 to the minister 
of foreign. affairs in Paris, that the. 
number, of arrivals was Already 
twenty-five thousand. and that the 


None None 


At 7 am on 5 March the steamer 
was nearing the rock Klito off 
St, Andreas In Cyprus and 
intended to go to Famagusta to 
await better weather and take 
provisions for the emigrants. At 3 
pm a heavy sea washed away 40 
refugee Circassians; -at 8.45 
amoke was seen Issuing from the 
fore-hatch and a little latter the 
steamer grounded on a sandbank. 

During the night, attempts were 
made to extinguish fires but wlth- 
out success. 600 emigrants per- 
8 hed and on 6 March the surviv- 
ing emigrants were landed. Two 
days afterwards a French gunboat 
received on board the master and 
crew who fled from the wreck as 
the Circassians threatened to 
murder ihem. Next day HMS 
Coquette took on board the first 

destroyed. V "“' com P |8 H’ 

A. short whlfe afterwards, the 
aun/lvors were transferred to “As* 
qa[an or Acre from Where some of 
them were sent to Nablus and 
later to Amman. These were. all 
from the Shabsugh tribe and lived 
r» and around the Roman amphi- 
theatre. . 


A few years later other groups 
followed who were from the Qa- 
bartal and Bzadugh tribes. The 
Qabartal lived in a separate quar- 
ter. a short distance to the south 
of the Shabsugh houses and ever 
since then Circassian Amman has 
nad a Hayy al-Shabsugh as the 
northern quarter and a Hayy al- 
Qabartai as the southern one. The 
Bzadugh moved to Wadi al-SIr 
where they founded a new village 
which is now part of metropolitan 
Amman starting from the sixth cir- 
cle. 


In 1892 a new wave of Immi- 
grants arrived via Damascus and 
they built their homes in the Ras 
al-Ayn area nearer to the Amman 
water springs. The Shabsugh and 
Qabartal had by then become so 
established that they called the 
new quarter Hayy al-MuhaJIrin, or 
the Immigrants' Quarler. the name 
still used nowadays. 

In the years 1902-5, a small 
group of Chichen arrived and were 
settled in Swaylih half way be- 
tween Amman and al-Salt, and in 
al-Zarqa', 22 kilometres to the 
north of Amman. The Circassians 

?Ln? raab there In the year 

1891. 

n J?i her u wavea of Qabartal and 
Bzadugh arrived in 1901 and 1909 
and settled in al-Rusayfa between 
Amman and al-Zarqa, The Cir- 

3ES 8 ?L Naur aettlBd ,n the|r 

village In 1901, 

The above Information, has 
oeen collected from primary 3our- 
and fi rat hand records in Lon- 
2? n u a !? d lslanbul and will be pu- 
bHshed at more length in my forth- 
coming book The Frontier of Set- 
tlement „ during the Nineteenth 
century , already with the publi- 
shers. . 


Br itish foreign secretary: 

Iraq" and Iran should stop attacks 
on shipping and oil installations 
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Education at 
cross-roads 

THE TWO-DAY national con- 
fersnce on education whlcfi 
was held In Amman wii" 
this week should be loota 
upon as a major turning 

• point In the educational 
In our country. Never befori 
nave the very basic goals ol - 
education come under m ' 

• a close scrutiny by a groupol 
dedicated and enthusiastic 
experts on education fromii 
backgrounds and fillip 
tlons in our society. 

It Is also worth mention^ 
in this context that the oifl- 
dale at the Ministry ol Edu- ' 
cation have been more than 
helpful and forthcoming In • 
proposing the best altem* 
tives to boost the standard I 
of education In our country. ; 
They have also been 
tremely patient when they i 
sat through the extend! 
sessions of the conference ! 
which was patronized by i 
Majesty King Hussein. Kiel 
Royal Highness Crown Prince i 
Hassan presided over liw[ 
working sesssions. The offl- - 
clals at the Ministry of Edu-i 
cation sat through some j 
strong rounds of crltldem j 
without showing any signed : 
Impatience or dlaaatlsfac- j 
tion. 

This limited experimentin' 
- free and objective debate i 
over an extremely imported! 
topic should provide them-, 
petus for expanding such iun* j 
Inhibited debate to Include j 
all matters that concern our 
society. 

The National Conference 
on Education has prove 0 
beyond doubt that the at* 
mosphere of democratic de- 
bate is not alien to our p» 

: pie who both appreciate the 
. opportunity to express m 
opinion on public man®”; 
and feel proud that they 
v contribute toward the waj 

* fare and advancement ■ « 
r thalr country. 

■ We stand Indeed at 
cross-roads In out 

•! tlonal field, not only to"* 
r\ ao many factors that mjM 
,i up the educational I P« c *j 
•< have become out- dated- m 
£ are In a dire need for dra 

• reform, but also bacjWj* 

;; many social values that- 
ii feet education need to b 

5 viewed aB they belongW 
.1 another era, l.e the ollb^JJ 
f ara, and they no longer J 

■ this era of belt- 

t our country and \njm 
■} other countries all ove 
\ world. 

I It la, therefore, hoped tl|j|; 

: the comprehensive ; 

[ lions adopted by the wn'J i 
£ ence, with the new etreie^ 
? qualitative expansion. 

? soon be Implemented j 

■ out delay. { 

3 The Ministry of Ed^^J; 

\ should also cllfr | 

? national Information *■ 

? palsn to explain some 
i; resolutions to the pu ^ 

; large, •Bpoclally 
; lutlons that ere IIMW" „ 

4 feet the future of etuden . 

3 . 


io septembep.! 98 ! 


Editor’s note: Mr Gordon Martin from the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office in- Britain, Tuesday, 1 September, con- 
ducted on Interview with British Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Howe on the latest developments in the Gulf. The foll- 
owing la the full text of the Interview. 

q Sir Geoffrey, on Sunday, you pected to hold off their attacks as 
^pressed dismay at the rene- long as they have done, but if a 

H gl ol Iraqi attacks. What la conflict of this duration is to come 

rtiir leafing now that there to an end then that kind of res- 
ell appear to be the eBcala- train t is a necessary and reason- 

lion that you were alarmed able action on their part, just as a 
iboul two flays ago? corresponding action — a frank 

outright willingness by Iran to ro- 
ll, Well that wholly justifies our gp ond to the Security Council Re- 
fsmay — and indeed more than solution — is equally necessary, 
ifemay — at the resumption of We are pressing for that this week 
these attacks. That is why we had as we n. 
to call In the Iraqi ChargA today 

end told them that in our view they q But | n claiming that their pa- 
ihwkl stop these i attacks ion ishlp- tience Is exhausted, Sir Geof- 
ping and oil Installations forthwith, frey, do the Iraqis not have a 
We lold them that we are of po |nt? 
oouise pressing the Iranians in the 

same way to express their willing- A> j thlnk that if one looks at 
ness to comply with the Security | Qngth of t | me for which 

Council Resolution and to do that cease-fire has lasted compi 
promptly- Both steps are necess- w j th the sca | ei length and hu 
ay II the conflict la to be brought tragedy, Involved In this prolor 
to fl nend. conflict, then it iB not a point 

0. In the light of the reply that I sbo 4 ld ^ led J ,h ®? u t0 thla 1 
understand has today been elusion. They should have re« 
received In Washington from n * zed that the rest of the worli 
Baghdad - the Iraqis say that the Security Council in unity - 
they find the American request pressing and will go on pres 
to call a halt to their activities the Iranians for a correspon 
regrettable and astonishing. Is response. The rest of the w 
there any hope at all that the has made it plain that depen 
remarks made to the Iraqi on the response in action as 
Charge here today will be as In words to this Security 0 
heeded by his Government? oil resolution, we shall da 

whether or not to proceed wit 
arms embargo on one side oi 
K 1 ifilnk it would be quite wrong other or on both. 

Wto peace in e situation ol this y o e r ry al ,T h c e h t i h s ? in ^ 0 q | JgT25 

.. of a government that has ber 

or course, It Ib easy to under- W ar for so long, will re-com 
stand why the Iraqi government, their action urgently, will ca 
In a conflict of this kind these attacks. That will enabl 
was rang as they have been, find to press with renewed vigour 
11 testing their patience to be ex- authority the case lor Iran like 



point? 

A. 1 think that If one looks at the 
length of time for which the 
cease-fire has lasted compared 
with the scale, length and human 
tragedy, Involved In this prolonged 
conflict, then it iB not a point that 
should have led them to this con- 
clusion. They should have recog- 
nized that the rest of the world — 
the Security Council in unity — is 
pressing and will go on pressing 
the Iranians for a corresponding 
response. The rest of the world 
has made it plain that depending 
on the response in action as well 
as In words to this Security Coun- 
cil resolution, we shall decide 
whether or not to proceed with an 
arms embargo on one side or the 
other or on both. 

Against that background, I hope 
very much the Iraqi government, 
for all the testing of the patience 
of a government that has been at 
war for so long, will re-conslder 
their action urgently, will call off 
these attacks. That will enable us 
to press with renewed vigour and 
authority the case lor Iran likewise 


Sir Geoffrey Howe 

to accept a cease-fire. 

Q. So you feel, Sir Geoffrey, 
that despite all, resolution 598 
Is still a potential basis for a ne- 
gotiated solution? 


A. Yes Indeed, and it is the only 
basis on which such a solution 
can be achieved. Cease-fire is a 
crucial step towards that. 

It Is a resolution that five psr- 
manent members of the Security 
Council have worked to put toge- 
ther and has had the united sup- 
port of the Security Council. It has 
for the first time after many years 
lit a flame of hope that this conflict 
may be brought to an end. II would 
be quite wrong to allow it to be ex- 
tinguished now without continuing 
with all our vigour to press both 
sides to comply with it. 

Q. But apart from the threat of 
an arms embargo, there Is really 
no other pressure that the out- 


side world can bring to bear? 

A. No, but there Is the pressure, Ib 
there not, of the human suffering 
Involved on both sides and the 
threat of wider human suffering 
throughout the rest of the world. It 
is a war that has cost far too 
much blood and life already. Both 
sides know they ought to bring it 
to an end. They must be ready to 
accept a cease-fire at some time 
— why not now? 

Q. You saw earlier today, Sir 
Geoffrey, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor. How would you evaluate 
the Soviet position In all this? 
Do you think there is any hope 
for a renewal of the unanimity 
of the Security Council that was 
shown over 598? 

A. Yes, Indeed I do. of course, as 
on any question, you would not 
expect all five permanent mem- 
bers to have precisely the same 
insight Into a problem of this kind, 
still less all fifteen memberB In the 
Security Council, but the five per- 
manent members have worked 
together to get this initiative 
underway and they are working 
together now. We continue to at- 
tach a great deal of importance to 
that. So, I am glad to say, do the 
Soviet Union and the rest of our 
partners. 

Q. Finally, Sir Geoffrey, we have 
British minesweepers, four of 
them, now on their way to the 
Gulf. Are you now satisfied 
more than ever that those ships 
will have the necessary back-up 
facilities when they arrive on 
the spot? 

A. Well the Armilla Patrol has 
functioned for seven years pro- 
viding reassurance and assis- 
tance for British vessels in the re- 
gion. I have no reason to believe 
that that state of affairs will not 
continue — on the contrary. 


Education under occupation pe :“"' 


continued from page 10 

Nowadays educational Insitltu- 
jwa are managed by the ocoupa- 
jjn outhorfiy, the UNRWA or pri- 
«to bodies. In the West Bank, 
schools are operated 
of Educational Af- 
JJJJJ* the Israeli Military Gov- 

a, so licenses private 
cjJa* ar ? d Jervises the currl- 
n*,' flui 8r ? 0 li officer took the 
Hatton ^ 0rdan,an Ministry of 

lh mlS8 M ba deceived by the 
sLi mber schools and 
too ^menttoned at the begin - 

3l lnl h 'l artlC ' e - T ° kn0W th ® 

jy ° ne has to compare the 

SroJth r 9 , ow (^ fete to population 
» rate in the occupied terrl- 

2trl0a. nd Ar0b . nei 9 hbourin 9 

noted *!hai a Un ! ta d Nations report 
IS 5® enrollment percentages 

t0l 7 ltoriB3 have ,n_ 
a| Bnllicantly since 1087. 

te’ atl ! daa t Growth rate in 
waa not 

tag countHa °f Arab nelghbour- 
,0 B7?877 r08 fr0m the year 

JSlS |5L5 tha Statistical Ab- 

tarli LSS?, 1 - 01 ,1° 78, ‘he num- 

h WatrSS 2W institutions In 
fclT ih? 1 * lncreaa ed from 
10 87-ig&o ta ? foholastio year 
177: 1 «0 In 1976- 

*ni; Blmibri??! 8 ® of 21-8 P®r 
Jn y th^ 8 /? duCBt,onal ln ‘ 

Sl^Bsd strip ln- 

*^lEri 10e| * 270 dUrlnB 
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According to the 1068-1977 
Statistical Abstract of the Region 
of the Economic Commission for 
Western Asia, during the same 
period, the numbsr of education 
Institutions grew by 78.6 per cent 
In Jordan. 

The occupation authorities did 
their best to restrict educational 
development through various 
means, especially through pres- 
erving the conventional framework 
of the educational system and hin- 
dering modernization. 

Although Jordanian law has to 
be applied in the West Bank, the 
Israeli education officer doss not 
allow all Jordanian laws pertaining 
to education to be applied in the 
West Bank. 

For example the law stipulates 
that councellors should be avail- 
able at schools, afternoon classes 
tor those who left school for some 
reason or another, should bs pro- 
vided. However these are not 
available in West Bank schools. 

Despite the urgent need for vo- 
cational education, the Israeli au- 
thorities have almost neglected 
this kind of education. 

According to data of tha Jorda- 
nian Development Plan for the oc- 
cupied territories, the ratio of vo- 
cational education to the whole 
secondary stage students, in the 
West Bank was less than 3 per 
cent th 1983-1984. 

Thla ratio In Jordan was 27.1 
per cent for males and 21.6 per 
cent for females. Surprisingly 
enough, this ratio was about 50 


Nursing, Postal, Hotel Man- 
agement education Is not available 
In the West Bank, although ac- 
cording to Jordanian law these are 
part of the secondary curricula. 

Moreover, very few opportuni- 
ties are given to agricultural edu- 
cation, and graduates In this field 
are not qualified to work in the 
agricultural sector due to old fa- 
shioned equipment and lack of 
qualified instructors. 

The Israeli authorities In 1978 
issued a decree that students who 
have been arrested or imprisoned 
should not be re-admitted to 
schools without the approval of 
the military governor. 

This In addition to the deterio- 
rating financial situation often 
compelled students to drop out of 
school In order to supplement the 
family Income. In 1985, 7,346 
students dropped out of school in 
the West Bank. 

The authorities usually issue mi- 
litary orders and decrees to close 
schools, restrict the Import of 
books, and transfer, imprison and 
dismiss students and teachers on 
the pretext of resisting the occu- 
pation. It must be noted that the 
military orders and the Israeli poli- 
cies are harmful to academic 
freedoms and a violation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, UNESCO and UN resolu- 
tions. 

The number of teachers who 
were illegally fired from their jobs 
rose from 8 in 1980 to 29 In 1984 
according a United Nations report 
published in 1986. 


The report noted that teachers 
were dismissed or transfered to 
remote areas without being pro- 
vided by a specific reason for their 
dismissal. 

It Ib usual for the Israeli authori- 
ties to close educational Institu- 
tions wherever Palestinians ex- 
press their feelings on national oc- 
casions. For example 30 institu- 
tions were closed by military or- 
ders in the period between Febru- 
ary 1983 and May 1984. 

Schools have been suffering 
from operating, in unhealthy con- 
ditions, a lack oi playgrounds, li- 
braries and laboratories. 

In the West Bank more than 30 
per cent of classrooms contain 
more than 40 students, while in 
the Gaza Strip this ratio is about 
100 par cent. 

As for universities, the Israeli 
authorities Issued military order 
No. 854 which was designated to 
place higher education institutions 
under military control, In con- 
travention of existing Jordanian 
law, which foresaw an autonom- 
ous status for universities and 
other institutions. This order was 
used to dismiss 28 professors 
who refused to sign a document 
Issued according to the order. 

Other measures Include, town 
arrest, administrative detention 
and deportation of teachers and 
students. Helen Kopan, a foreign 
researcher, noted that out of 671 
deported Palestinians between 
1967-1978, 25 per cent of them 
were teachers and 22 par cent 
were students. 34 professors at 
Gaza University were dismissed In 
1984. 


By Ya’coub Ahmad 

Cause for 
optimism 


THE AGREEMENT between 
Jordan and Syria to build 
Al-Wlhdah Dam for joint ex- 
ploitation of the Yarmouk 
River waters Is a cause for 
optimism about Improved 
Inter-Arab co-ordination and 
co-operation. It rekindles 
hopes of wider rapproche- 
ment among Arab states and 
better understanding of the 
persistent need to rally ranks 
and step up efforts towards 
stronger and more effective 
common actions. 

The projected dam can 
serve as an example, not 
only of determined effort by 
; the two Arab governments to 
co-operate on realistic basis 
for the benefit of their two 
brotherly peoples, but also of 
concrete bilateral action 
whose Implications Involve 
different economic and poli- 
tical aspects for the whole 
Middle East region. 

It gains special signifi- 
cance as the step was taken 
at a time when the Arabs are 
struggling hard at many diffi- 
cult fronts and face enorm- 
ous challenges that can only 
be overcome by common ac- 
tion and closer co- 
ordination. 

By concluding the accord, 
Jordan and Syria have suc- 
ceeded in removing all the 
barriers which, in the past, 
hampered efforts to realize 
the dearly-cherished goal. 

The dam was the result of 
intensive quiet contacts that 
have eventually been crow- 
ned with success. In a di- 
vided Arab world, the 
Jordanlan-Syrlan agreement 
serves as an Important prec< 
edent for a brave bilateral 
endeavour. 

Above all, the building of 
the dam deals a severe and 
painful blow to the enemloB 
of the Arabs who have al 
ways wagered on Arab dlvl 
slons, lack of co-operation 
and Indecisiveness. The Is 
raells must have been ex 
tremely dlstrubed by this 
positive development be 
cause it reflects a deter 
mined joint Arab effort 
something which Israel has 
always feared and worked sl- 
nlsterly to prevent it. 

Pessimists of bright Arab 
future need now to reassss 
their doubts and look for- 
ward more hopefully to- 
ward a re-awakened Arab 
world. 


Call our ^ 
advertising office 

7 664153 
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puzzles 


Cross words 




ACROSS 

1 Nov. Ilih: Lost mother's birds 

5 Professional lighttight or disci- 
plinary officer (7). 

9 Physicist's in this branch or soci- 
ety (S). 

10 Three-handed murderer (9). 

11 It's essential in a racy sense per- 
haps (9). 

12 Worthless horse performing at 
this racecourse (5). 

13 Girl with sex appeal in musical 

IS Out of print, about one hundred 
— clarity (9). 

18 Joiner's in a state — or replacing 
one cut out t9). 

19 Brilliance of a spectacle’s final 


Mi 1 r hi l I r f n M f*TiI Ml 


21 She rejects a help (5). 

23 — , sweet prince t Hamlet ) 

(4-S). 

25 One has sense about a man one 
found to be treacherous (9). 

26 Animal the French sailor 
brought back (51. 

27 Grant for one is not particular 

28 Milton's "brind Fury” may 
fleece you, we hear (7). 


DOWN 

I Beastly complaint about the 
Spanish medley (7). 

1 Treatment of fractures or frac- 
tions as a sale feature (9>. 

3 Sadie's peculiar thoughts (S). 

4 About a thousand Cretans 
breaking penance perhaps (9). 

5 This officer is of little im- 
portance (5). 

6 Duck with the right sage is dif- 
ferent (9)^ 

7 Soldiers make beginning of their 
wretched retreat (5). 

8 Uncertainly reunite the follow- 
ing (7). 


U:m 

mmm 

0BB 

a. mm 


n mm 
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„ Netteon v Haava, Denmark 
1083, Elaok’e pieces are Jump- 
ing all over the white position, 
but White’s fragile defences 
seem Just to hold on. The 


■ 
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14 Great king and British queen 
following a Roman law (9). 

16 Right balance in river’s ceta- 
ceans (9). 

17 Reptile needing a breather 
climbing a hill (9). 

18 A fish or two (7). 

20 Said to be a periodical chatter- 
box (7). 

22 A crime to compose some popu- 
lar songs (5). 

23 King, a wise one, may sound 
angry (5). 

24 Tender shark (5). 


-■ -i • • , .• . i i i •: • ■ t ■; ; tt. , 


obvious 1 . . . RxR ch; 2 
B x R. Kt — KM ch is met by 
3 B— KO. B— 04; 4 KtXKt. 
BxB oh; 5 K — Ktl when 
White may wriggle out. 

Black (to move) found a 
better plan, and forced an 
early resignation. Can you do 
as well? 


Chess solution 


i . , . . jre — i H5i % p—mni z 
«JfXJ2 oh; 3 Kt—Kt j. 
Ktr-p 7 mate). Q—QB7I and 
WMte resigned. The threats 
flfe QxB mate or RxR oh 
followed by QxRP mate. 
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Solution 


g&gnkirsa laswawrati 
nj ra d m n m m 

h ra 0 a n R-.R-n 

lanrapjfs 
n na ra m 

pi 0 a 

cjHrjingqnHra mranowii 
w a a n n 

SmiisS-EL 11 Bran 
ir-S-EI J2 s - ^ r n 


BRIDGE 


Aonh 

♦ K V| 7 a 

V A lu 8 6 4 

O * 

♦ K 10 4 

tast 

fuss 
_ V VI j B 
, 3 V K J 10 8 5 

> 

South 

♦ A J 10 

vnua 

V A 8 

♦ A9S5 


West 

* 984 

V « 

0 49733 

♦ 4 J 7 3 


Dealer South. Game all 
*5 was easy to roacn Six 
Heartaon me North-^oum 
caras. The bidding went : 

Mount i(onji 

urr ao 
m « u 

60 OH 

North’# j-our oiuiw was Qar- 
oer, aiung the roie of Blaok- 
wood alter a notrump openimr. 
Bouurs Mvb Oluba snowed 

inree ase# and tne king or 
trumps. 

West led the 0 8, which 

wens to the King and ace. 
After two raunas oi trumps 
gad metled me 3-1 breax. 

52 ll iJ55™? r tnou * n * r he saw 

—a sound line 01 play. 

*P e s* 00 ™* diamond, 
played four rounds 01 spades 
exited with a trump, 
led a ojub and soutn played 

aBBT** ,or «™“ 

Soma VmariJjd. ^S^^an- 

««k. w S? 10 - n ^ d one of the • 
aub honours in the East 
hand.' 

■« wasn't unfortunate, it 
was damned Silly,' said his 
‘Why maie yTymtr 
ratnd early on how you are 
going to piay y h the 03 was 

S»o*%!i ura l.*J e<ld * ¥ aat waa 

marked with at least five 
diamonds. He turned up .with 
.thro spades and three near is. ' 
Bo, lead the 4K, fouowed to 
a dub to the aoe. Then enxi 
wth a trump and Uast must 
glw you a ruff-androtscard.' 



ARIES — 21 March- 19 April 

Asserllng your Independence by pursuing a far-flung Inleren re- 
play havoc wllh a personal relationship. The choice la . a T S . 
receptive to change - it will make you grow. I S 
marital or family problem head-on. Visit someone who 2 S?' 
ove and encouragement. Choose a travel companion who Bhal.l 5 
Interests. Compatibility Ib essential. 0 Bha es 

TAURUS — 20 Aprll-20 May 

Work and health conditions require your altantlon this week. Yours, 
pectatlons regarding a parent or partnership may be unrealistic ^ 
a more practical approach will prevent disappointment. A close eS 
ship is put to the supreme test. What happens next will not suraX 
The emphasis now Is on knowing your partner's wishes. Take a tawt 
minded approach and avoid a confrontation. 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 

Any doubts about a decision should be put to rest. You find Ihosi 
swers to a puzzle when you ask the right questions. Probe beneath the 
surface. Romance shows new promise. Do nothing halfway todsvl fo 
after what you want, but accept the fact that not everyone shares w 
views or Interests. A fine afternoon to entertain at home. Keep thsouw 
fist Bhort. a 

CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

Surprising news involving a family member or close friend reaches 
you. You may have to cancel some travel plans. You get a chance u 
relax tonight. Enjoy a quiet evening with mate. Your patience could be 
wearing thin with a situation that does not seem to improve. Mod a 
more positive approach. If you hang In there, things should look belief 
by weekend. 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

You may find yourself pulled In several directions. Try to concentrate 
on one project at a time. Scattering your energies too widely would be b 
mistake. Loved one enlightens and entertains you. Do not keep you 
feelings bottled up. It is not fair to your mate and could harm yourheaWi 
Seek a quiet place to discuss things. It may be time to make some hit- 
damenta! changes. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

A much more relaxed atmosphere surrounds you now. Try to be more 
flexible when dealing with male and family members. TLC heals bruised 
feelings quickly. Be willing to admit your mistakes. Understerdlng growi 
You may be uncharacteristically emotional over a financial mailer. Male 
will not understand. A budget revision could be the best short-term solu- 
tion. A change of lifestyle will help. loo. 

LIBRA — 23 Septembar-22 October 

Bite your tongue today or you could set off major fireworks at tone* 
social affair will distract someone from dwelling on a touchy domswc 
matter. An unexpected cheque relieves financial woes. Curb everywy 
spending In order to slay within your budget. You have the know-nw 
and skills to accomplish great Ihlngs. Seek your family's co-operaum n 
keeping the bills down. Save money for Investments. 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

When you are charged up, you have a tendency to ° vefci0 ,.i,^ 
Slow down and you will get better results. Spend mors time wiin you 
family. A visll from a friend makes the evening memorable. Go nwreiM 
halfway to help partner or male. Co-operation can go a long way ware 
-cementing a oloae relationship. A change of scene gives you new in- 
sights. Be more tolerant. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-21 December 

Stop being envious of someone else — and show m “' e J 
your own abilities. An Important change Is Just ahead. Your iin^f 
excellent. Approach an influential friend with a clever Idea. You wn 
plenty of fun this week If you get In touch with friends who flh«0 hj* 
interests. A family reunion could be part of the day s plan, sra™ 
cooking chorea. 

CAPRICORN — 22 December- 19 January 

Try to gel a better perspective on your own and your 
before making a major decision. If you ask the right questions, yu 
get answers. Your Intuition Is right on target. Your home can w 
perfect setting for a gathering of fhe clan, wood food and wiity 
sat ion put family members In a great mood. Show common sen 

AQUARIUS — 20 January- 18 February 

Your perseverance begins to pay off. A tricky financial 9* 

the corner. A personal relationship could change from one minu ^ 
next, testing your patience. Avoid Issuing an ultimatum. Reaoina H6{ 
day papers could give you a new idea lor handling a busmea g 
Some are thinking of changing jobs. Weigh the odds before 
move. Mate Is Bupportive. 

PISCES — 19 February-20 March m 

Despite domestic disruptions, your plans are on safe ground- p 
a stubborn person may be your beBt move. A close relatlonsmp ^ re . 
the test. Following your Intuition pays ol handsomely. A ensu j0 
Bldence or marital status is possible. Do some plonnmg. You ^ 
make some adjustments in order to achieve success. Dipiom 
you handle a difficult emotional situation. 

THIS WEEK'S CHILD will have a special interest in e^ r ®^ n e*- 
travel. A thoughtful planner and hard worker, he Is Mustered Y ^ 
peeled setbacks. Encourage him io be more flexible. Fussinfl® 7 ^ 
changes and delays Is a waste of energy. This Virgo enjoya P ^ ^ 
others even if he must do ao at his own expense. ? n w apP r0C 
hte many. kindnesses. 


ic- ■.tPlF_MBE R ,' S 


Fafttof® UuMum: Jewelry end cob- 
100 years old. Also moBaics 
Madaba and Jerash (4th to 18th 
SLfls) The Roman Theatre. Amman. 
S hours' 90:00 a m. - 6 p.m. 
KU Tel. 851760. 

Archaeological MuBeum: Has 
collection ol the antiquities 
f t ytun jatal Al Oel'a (Citadel Hill). 
CMrina hours. 8.00 a.m. -5.00 p.m. (Frl- 
official hllidays 10.00 a.m. to 
iffipm) CbBed TueBdnys. 

jsrijn National Gallery: Contains e 
Sku* of paintings, ceramics, and 
io/otures by contemporary Islamic art- 
ijWn most of the Muslim countries 
t-d a collection of paintings by 19th 
Century orientalist artists. Muntezah. 


in, . 1.30 pm. and 3.00 p.m. - 6.00 
Closed Tuesdays. Tel. 030128. 

uiitii i Memorial (Military Museum): 
ejection of military memorabilia dating 
hin the Arab Revoll of 1918. Sports 
frt, Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
jin'-400 pm. CloBed Saturdays. Tel. 
M4240 


CHURCHES 


$1 Joiaph Church (Roman Catholic) 
jgUi Amman, Tel. 024690. 

Cftgrch of the Annunciation (Roman 
CsihoK: Jabel Luweibdeh. Tel. 637440. 

Deli Salle Church (Roman Catholic ) 
Jatal Hussein, Tel. 00 1757. 

Tirriunta Church (Roman Catholic). 
Jatal Luweibdeh, mass In Italian langu- 
age. meet every Saturday al 5:30 p.m. 
U 622366 

Church of the Annunciation (Greek 
Orthodox) AbdaB, Tel. 623541. 

AngScen Church (Church ol the 
Redeemer) Jabel Amman, Tei. 626383 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashrafleh, 
Tel 771331. 

tannine Orthodox Church Ashrafleh. 
Tel 776261. 

SL Ephraim Church (Syrian Orthodox) 
telMfeh, TbI. 771761. 

Amman International Church Inter- 
, daianlratiwal): meets af Southern 
Baptist School fn Shmelaanl, Tel. 
677634. 

jffi 1 *?' i“i hBr *»n Church Jabal 
Jgg Bth Circle, [Rev. N. Smlr), Tel. 


*1) I ARY 


CALENDAR 


Films 

The American Centre s final showing of “The Best 
of Times’’ Is on Monday at 7 pm. Anewlm, 
“North by Northwest" is on Monday the 21st. 

The feature film Finnegan's Wake" will be 
presented by the British Council on Monday at 
7:30 pm. 

The French Cultural Centre rounds off Monday's 
offerings with a video entitled "La France vue 
par 168 Chinols," to be screened at 4 pm. 


Exhibitions 

Graphic artist Mustafa Chaaban is featured by 
the French Cultural Centre in an exhibition begin- 
ning Tuesday evening. His collection, Le Regard 
Slngulier, Is on view until 24 September. 

Concerts: 

The Royal Culrtural Centre presents "Al-Hayat 
Al-Fydlah," "Better Life." Musical troup at lhe 
main theatre at eight pm Sunday 13 September. 


Algeria — - — 

Aregentina — 

BuenoB Aires — 

Australia 

Adelaide — 

Brisbane 

Canberra — 

Melbourne — 

Perth 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

BruBaelB 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro 

Brazilla 

Bulgaria 

Solla 

Canada — — .... 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago — 

Cyprus — 

Nicosia - 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague — 


213 

54 

—I Z7e7~ 

B 

7 

62 

3 

znnm 2 

43 

222 

973 

32 ^ 

zz:ts5~ 2 

21 

81 

359 

ZZLZ"?*” 

613 

56 

Z: V. 357~ 

— 21 

42 

2 


SJS* : 673246/7 

S T 6747S°/ fl74Bg2 

SSS,- 676683 

San 84210B/642 183 

8£ ~ B6B124 

ClK : — 842738 

^HoiToraty Conaulate" S426S3 

as » 005105/e 

g Ccnaulata (Vi..., 

C n 841273/4 

CSnT~ B413BI 

C k nD ' n 819351/2 

^arsrzzzz- — - 


ArabAirCsrgo 074101/05 

Aeroflot >221512 

Air France — 666055 /60762B 

Air India 675888-9 

Air Lanka 5BB377/B51796 

Alitalia — — 625203 

American Airline 66906B 

Arab Wings 894484 

Austrian Airline 


6373B0/667028 

Balkan Airlines — 685909 

British Airways 841430 

British Caledonian a _ 

Arlways 662111 

Cathay Pacific - — — — - 624383 

'Chinese Airlines 

637380/667028 

Egypt Air . — -e- — — 630011 

Emirates Airlines 

662141/678321 

Gulf Air 653606/653613 

Hungarian Airlines 639295 

Iberia 537827/644036 

Iraqi Airways 62B506/62B698 

Japan Air Lines 630670 

K.L.M. B22175 

Korean Airlines — 878624/682236 

Kuwaiti Airways — 522112 

Libyan Arab Airlines 643B31/2 

Lufthansa — 641305 

Malaysian Airline 

639575/653446 

M.EA - 536104 

Olympic 6301 25/838433 

PIA 625981 

Philippine Airlines 670155 

PollBh Airlines —825901 

Qantas 641430/655447 

Royal Jordanian — 662141 

Roma nia Airl ine. _ 8373a0/6s7028 

Se bsna Belgi an Alrllnaa 075888-8 

Saudia — - - • 639333 

S«ndPna,l.n«rlln.. MM9/(i37ig6 

S^ngapore AiHLneB^ 670177/676186 

Sudan Airlines 682111 

Swlaa Alf (G.S.A.) B , 2M3/e41906 

Swiss Air 22222^ 

Svrlan Air - — 622147 

^ial Airways . 004649/037195 

Trans Mediterranean 

Trans Work. A l r .. n S Bg343o/622eM 

Ato^ 822324/9 

T U ri^.^ 65fli02/659112 

Yamanla-Yemen Airways — 628175 
Yugoslav Airlines 8049 1 1 


.. 662111 
_ 624363 


Qi B41273/4 

CKdT~- 641361 

(j£™ nD -R 819351/2 

kvnsarian* — * 672331 

kSs 674916 

holZZ * 037262 

IlL * — 639331/2 

636 1B5 

642486/ 7 

fiSJlT 885107 

Ubwn — 876135/8 

Itbanua 6861 18 

“oreeSn ~~ 641381 

ML' rr~ 641451/2 

^iiTZLZ 645161 

Qatar ZZZ~~ 637183 

g^BnlaJS ~ — 644331/2 

NUrablS 663161 

Korean “ — -rr 614154 

fenlah " — ■ — — • 660745/6 

yiMM — 622140 

, -Z — 644251/2 

889177/9 

— ZZZ •-* 644418 

SS'ttt ZZZ~ 674307/8 

P ArtblrnTr^;; — 641251 

^WriBd^ 1 ^ 168 844360 


luL-'W -T— — ^ oi«WU ffO 

Sx* 1 ^blrnTr^;; 641251 

Wisdom ?t6 * 844369 

SN Slelea ht A^TT— 6*1261 
'“^^srlca 6 J 4371 


^lloh-of the' EEC 

fcZZZZZZZ 



— 641158 
6661B1 

668171/7 

669194/8 

— 671530 

— 620571 
646312 


IDO CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Danmark 

Copenhagen (Inner) — 
Compenhagen (outer) — 

Ecuador 

Quito 


. 45 

Tunisia 

. 216 

1 

TunlB 

- 1 

2 

Turkey 

90 

593 

Ankara 

.. . . _ 41 


Egypt 

Cairo 

Elra 

Dublin 

Cork 

Finland — 

Helsinki 

France 

Parle 

Germany W(FRG) 

Bonn 

Greece — 

Athens /Piraeus 

India 

Bangloro 

New Delhi 

Bombay — 


2 

_ - 20 

2 

— 353 

ZZZ 2 1 

_ 358 

90 

33 

1 

49 

288 

30 

Z"~9l“ 

B12 

11 

22 


And all cities with area codes begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8. 




: : DiPLpMATIC MISSIONS 

Airline Companies 


Indonesia 

Jakarta 

Italy 

Romo — - — 

Iraq — - — 

Baghdad 

Japan — — — 

Tokyo 

Kenya 

Nairobi 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul . — . — — — 

Libya — — 

Tripoli 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico — — — — 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat . • — 

Netherlands — 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 


62 

21 

39 

6 

984 

ZlZZar 

3 

254 

2 

965 

82 

2 

218 

21 

60 

3 

52 

5 

212 

6 

7 

31 

20 

10 

967 



Nigeria 

Lagos — — 

Norway 

Oslo 

Oman 

Pakistan 

Karachi — 

Lahore 

Peshawar — 

Rawalpindi /Islamabad - 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Lime — 

Philippines 

Manila 

Poland 

Warsaw 

Qatar — 

Romania — 

Saudi Arabia — 

At-Khobar 

Al-Msdlna 

Dammam — 

Jeddah 

Mecca 

Riyadh 

Spain — — • — - — 

Barcelona — — 

Madrid — — — 

Marbella — 

Majorca 

Sri Lanka 

Colombo — 

Sudan 

Khartoum 

Sweden 

Stockholm — 

Syria 

Damascus — - — 

Taiwan * — 

Taipei 

Thailand — - — — - — - 

Bangkok — 


_ 234 
1 

— 47 

2 

_ 968 

— 92 

21 

— 42 

521 

61 

_ 595 

54 

. _ 51 
14 

63 

ZZii’"' 

22 

_ B74 

— 400 
... 968 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

rz*34~~ ^ 

zzz’52 

71 

94 

Z‘249 - 

11 

48 

6 

„ 963 
11 

— 888 

2 

66 

2 


Istanbul 1 

UAE 971 

Abu Dhabi ..... 2 

Ajman — 6 

Al Ain 3 

Dubai 4 

Fujairah 70 

Ghyathl 52 

RaaalKhalmah 77 

Sharjah 6 

Umm Al Quwaln 6 

Western Area (Jabel) 

Ghana, Ruwals) 52 

UK 44 

London — 1 

Uruguay - — 598 

Monteridao - 2 

USA 1 

Now York 212/71B 

Washington 202 

Venezuela ■■ — — 56 

Caracas 2 

Yugoslavia — - 38 

Belgrade . 11 


Important numbers 


EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorBte 891228 

Amman Civil Defence 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid 

271293,273131 

Civil Defence Ouwelemeh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla 57306 

Ambulance 103, 77611 1 

Amman downtown fire brkfgada 

_ 1 Q8 

First aid 630341 

Blood Bank 778303 

Civil Defence resouo -—601111 

Flra headquarters 622090-3 

Police rescue 

102, 821111, 637777 

Police headquarters 639141 

Trafllo police 896390/ 1 

Electric Power Co. 

830381/4,824881 

Municipal watar complaints 

771125/8 

Quean Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 


HOSPITALS 

Hussain Medical Centre 

613613/32 

Khelldl Maternity, J. Amn. 

644261/6 

Aklleh Maternity, J. Amn. 

— - 842441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity — 624362 

Malhas, J. Amman . — 636140 

Palestine, Shmalsani — - 004171/4 

Shmelaanl Hospital - 669131 

University Hospital — B4504B 

Al-Muaaher Hospital 667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdall 666127/37 

AI-Ahll, Abdall 684164/0 

Italian, Al-Muhalreen 777101/3 

At-Ba8hlr. J. Ashrafleh 

778111/26 

Army, Marka — 891611/16 

Queen Alla Hospital 602240/60 

AmalHoapllal 674185 

GENERAL 

Jordan Television — 77311/ 10 

RadloJordan 774111/10 

Ministry ot Tpurlsm M23 1 1 

Hotel complaints 686 5 1 ? 

Price complaints — 601176 

Telephone Information 12 

Jordan and Middle East calls — — 10 

Overseas calls — . ... 17 

Repair service 1 1 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. — . 661026/7 

American Centre — - 644371 

Americen Centre Library - - 641520 

British Council - 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre 837009 
Goethe Institute - — 641993 

Sovfet Cultural Centre . - .. 644203 
SpanlBh Cultural Centre — 624049 

Turkish Cultural Centre 639777 

Haya Arte Centre 665195 

HuBsain Youth City 667181/6 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A, 664251 

Amman Municipal Library 

837111 

Unlv. of Jordan Library 843655 

Cinemas 


Concord — 

Rainbow _ 

Opera 

Plaza _ 

Raghdan - — 

AI-HgsBBln — 

Zahran 

Gasman 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports 

City 

Orthodox Club - 

Rdyal Automobile 
Club _ 


Royal Shooting Club 736572 
Royal Chess Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-801233 


677420 

— - 625155 
676573 
677420 

622198 

... 622117 
. .. - 823171 
- . 630126 


667181 

810491 


HOTELS 


Amman 

Holiday inn 

Marriott 

Regency — 

Jerusalem — 

Intercontinental 

Ambassador — 

Commodore — 

Middle Easl 

Grand Palace 

Tycho 

International - 

San Rock — — 

Alla Gateway 

Amra ... .. 

Plaza 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn — 

Al-Mannr 

Al-Cazar 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine 

Aqaba 


— 663100 
860100 

- - 660000 

- - 665094 

— 641381 
066188 

- - 665181 

— 687 ISO 
661121 
661114 

_ _ 841712 
.. 81 3801 
(08)61000 

— 015071 

- - 674111 


2426 

4341 

4131 

3521 

4333 

2066 


' Rent- a ■‘Car 


Al- Jabal 

Kada 

Ka da 

Al-Labadl 

National — — 

Nebo 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-Sald 

Al-Ssmar — 

Salellte 

Star 

Tiger 

Trust — 

Trust 

Al-Waha 

Abu Dagga 

Amin Jarrar (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian 

Avls-Jarrar 

Budget — . 

Budget 

De'aa 

Olranl 

Europcar 

Europcar — 

Europcar 

Europcar 

General Services . 

Gulf 

Inter Rent 


608869 

665161/665153 

315455 

813554 

639197/8 

816792 

606501 

672424 

639861 

667439 

771707 

825767/621471 

— . 804904 

671931 

673312 

885121/9 

674106 

- 644842/644906 

870498 

686327 

641350 

08/51021-61071 

09/802210 

673312 

604239 

- 660970 

660601 

601360/60 

601360 

015071 

639107 

674100 

660902 

- 860378/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) 

Arab countries $ €0 

Europe and Africa $ 90 
US, Japan & others $ 130 

All'rate8 Include First Class Mail. 
Serid drafts to The Star, P.O. Box 
591, Amman - Jordan. 
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“You're sick, Jessyl ... Sick, sick, slckl" 


Chicken cults 


Superman In his later years. 



Another unsubstantiated photograph 
of the Loch Ness monster (taken by 
Reuben Hicks, 5/24/64, Chicago). 


Pirate manicures 


Suddenly, the living room was flooded wWhjHl 
and the angry sounds of an engine ^' 37 ^ 
And everyone knew — the cat was d« 
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“Man, Ben, Tm gettin 1 tired of this. ... How many 
days now we've been ealln' this trafl dust?" 

W star 


|*What the hey? „ Someone's 
shortshe^ted my bed agdlnl" 



“You eat your dirt, Billy. You want to flJJJJ? 
big and slimy as your dad. don ' 




mrfjr 3Ttrusra Inn £>tnr 


joradan Television 

Foreign 
Programmes. 
Channel 2, 
from 

12-18 September. 

French 

Programmes. 

Saturday. 

• 06:00 "Carnets De L' 
avanture": A documentary pro- 
gramme . 

• 07:00 News In French. 

• 07:15 French Varieties. 

Sunday 

■ 05:30 “L'lmposslble Mon- 
sieur Piptet": French Comedy 
him, directed by: A Hunebelte. 
Starring: Michel Simon, Caby 
Morlay, Louis De Funes end 
Noel Roquevert. 

• 07:00 New9 In French. 

• 07:16 "Initiation a L’ordi- 
nateur": A documentary pro- 
gramme. 




Your |f Channel if: 
TY guide!' 2 || 
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llonday 

* 06:00 Rue Carnot, Eps. 22: 
i drama aerie. 

* 06:30 “Chef D oeuvrea en 
'erll lea Chateaux D’Aujourd- 
’wil": A documentary pro- 
iramma about French Citadels. 

* 07:00 - News In French. 

* 07:15 Weekly Sports Ma- 
lazlne. 

Tuesday 

* 06:30 "Champs-Elysees": 
k variety programme featuring 
Ihe French singer Sheila. 

* 07:00 News in French. 

/ 07:15 "Energle Et Vie': A 
Documentary programme. 

Wednesday 

* 06:00 "Une Occasion En 
Or , Eps. 2: A new drama 
Bade. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

07:16 Aulourd’hul En Jor- 
oanie, A local magazine pro- 
duced by Saleh Madl. 


hureday 
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The scarelett O’Hara War. (Left to right) David O Selznlck (Tony Curtis), Clark Gable 
(Ed Winter), and Vivien Leigh (Morgan Brittany). Tuesday at 10:20. 


09:00 Saturday Variety wood and the country. 

K 

10:20 Feature Film "Sex WodnesdaV 

h« Married Woman" star- WBUnoouay 


Show. 

• 10:20 Feature Film "Sex 
and the Married Woman" star- 
ring: Joanna Pettet Barry New- 
man. This film is a comedy 
about a married woman who 
writes a book on her life. 


volved in an attempt to sabot- 
age his mission. 


Thursday 


rope (Miss Booth & Miss Lyn- 
ley) who are used as decoys by 
an International smuggling op- 
eration. 


" * :■ 


Sunday 


‘ 06:00 Rue Carnot, eps. 23: 
arama serie. 

‘ 06:30 Festival International 
i Jazz A Antibes, A variety 
gramme. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07: 16 French Varieties. 


’'L'Embrume":. A 
jch telefilm starring: Melka 
Jowska and Francois 
& unette. 

| 07:00 News In French. 
'07:16 French Varieties. 

English 

Programmes 


• 06:30 Charles In Charge. 

* 09:10 One Part Special 
Documentary "This special ex- 
amines the problems of infer! - 
Ity and the new options avail- 
able through revolutionary me- 
dical advances. The profound 
legal, moral and ethical ques- 
tions of surrogate motherhood 
are also explored. 

• 10:20 Hunter. 

* 11:10 Open All Hours. 


Monday 


• 08:30 Alio Alio. 

• 09:10 Mountain Men, ep.1 
of 3 episodes. 

• 10:20 The Love Boat. 


Tuesday 


* 0830 Double Trouble 
■•Dream Girls": A hot rock star 
offers Kate a Job and the 
chance to go on t«ir with hkn 
— an opportunity sister Allison 
fears will leave her alone in 
New York and separate the 
twins tor the first In their Uvea. 

* 09:10 Magnum. 

* 10:20 One Part Special 
■■The Scarlett O'Hara War : 
David Selznlck buys the rlgnts 
to "Gone With The Wind and 
s?gns Clark Gable as Rhet 
Butler. But, his search to cast 

the lead of Scarlett OHara 
creates a disease- Scarlett 
Fever"— that sweeps Holly- 


* 08:30 Don't Wait Up. 

• 09:10 The Silk Road. "Two 
Roads to the Pamirs": With 
Changan now a long way be- 
hind, the coverage team stars 
on the last leg of its trip. At 
Suoche (Yarkand), the road 
splits Into two directions, one Is 
the new road and the other the 
old road, both leading to Tash- 
kurghan. The trip along the old 
road will take us Into the an- 
cient Silk Road, while the trip 
on the new road will reveal the 
Silk Road of today, as repre- 
sented by the China-Paklstan 
Trade Fair at the town to Kash- 
gar. 

The programme Introduces 
the rich nomadic life end folk 
music and dances of tribesmen 
who live deep In the Asian con- 
tinent, and will depict the Si k 
Road that continues to thrive in 
the present-day world. Yes, the 
Silk Road is still alive and thrlv- 


* 10:20 Best Seller: Starring 
Stephen Collins Lauren Hutton 
Roddy, McDowall John Huston 
jose Ferrer and Vince Ed- 
wards. "The Rhinemann Ex- 
change": During World War 11, 
Amerloan agent David Spauld- 
ing (Stephen Collins) Is ordered 
to attempt a highly treasonous 
exchange of American dia- 
monds (needed by German 
rocket scientists) for a German 
gyroscope system which Is vi- 
tal to American bombers for the 
Invasion of Europe. His mission 
Is complicated by his Invol- 
vement with Leslie Hawkewood 
(Lauren Hutton), a society play- 
girl whom he suspects is in- 


* 08:30 Kate & Allle. 

* 09:10 Play: Not That Kind 
of People. 

* 10:20 Feature Film "Smug- 
glers": Starring: Shirley Booth 
Carol Lynley, Kurt Kasznar: 
Two American tourists In Euo- 


Friday. 


• 08:30 Bill Coeby Show. 

• 09:10 Falcon Crest. 

• 10:20 Inside Story, last 
episode. 


The Most Popular Records 


In USA 

1. La Bamba — Lo3 Lobos. 

2. I Just Can't Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson. 

3. Didn’t We Almost Have It 
All — Whitney Houston. 

4. Here I Go Again — 
Whitesnake. 

5. Only In My Dreams — 
Debbie Gibson. 

6. Can't VVe Try — Dan Hill. 

7. Doing It all For My Baby 
— Huey Lewis and The 
News. 

8. When Smokey Sings — 
ABC. 

9. Who’s That Girl — Ma- 
donna. 

10. 1 Heard A Rumour — 
Bananarama. 

In UK 

1 . Never Gonna Give You 
Up — Rick Aatley. 

2. What Have 1 Done To 
Deserve This? — Pet Shop 
Boys with Dusty Springfield. 

3. I Just Can't Stop Loving 


You — Michael Jackson 
and Sledah Garrett. 

4. Call Me — Spagna. 

6. Animal — Def Leppard. 

6. True Faith — New Order. 

7. Toy Boy — Sinitta. 

8. Sweet Little Mystery — 
Wet Wet Wet. 

9. Girlfriend In A Coma — 
The Smiths. 

10. Somewhere Out There 
— Linda Ronstadt and 
James Ingram. 


Make friends with 
OLD PARR 
Best De Luxe 

Scotch Whisky 




















